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lt 
| literature, Cruikshank quite as obviously, to our thinking, 
| followed the natural bent or instinct of his genius as he 


OOKING at the man himself, it seems scarcely | did when producing any, even the ablest, of his original 


credible that nearly eighty years can have elapsed | masterpieces. 
since the birth of George Cruikshank. Lookin 


work his rare intel- 
lectand skilled hand 
have accomplished 
together, the fact 
that it is so appears 


to be simply inevit- | 


able. With a bright 
eye, awarm heart, an 
elastic step, and an 
erect carriage, there 
still moves in the 
midst of. us this 
“great, grave, and 
singular genius,” as 
he has been termed 
bythe most eminent 
art critic of our ge- 
neration. Mr. Rus- 
kin takes occasion, 
it is true, while thus 
referring to him in 
the course of his 
comprehensive sur- 
vey of “Modern 
Painters,” to regret 
that Cruikshank’s 
exceptional and 
many of them really 
marvellous powers 
aan artist should 
have been employ- 
ed so lavishly in his 
capacity as a book 
illustrator. Speak- 
ing for ourselves, 
however, let us say 
at once that, with 
all respect for that 
distinguished — wri- 
ter'sopinion, wecan- 
tot in the least re- 
Cognize the justice 
of his lamentation. 

€ might as rea- 


sonably, as it seems to us, have objec 
Retsch that he drew in outline, to Albert Diirer that he 

@ predilection for the burin, or to. Fra Angelico that 
he employed gold-leaf as a background. In applying the, 
cunning of his hand to the embellishment of our national 











GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


(Froma Photograph taken expressly for the Revinw, by Elliot and Fry. 


ted. to Moritz | 13th March, 1856, 











and miniatures. 


He was not more true to himself, we 
g at the | would say in other words, while producing his tragical 


series of pictures, 
entitled “The Bot- 
tle,” than when he 
was pourtraying 
Fagin in the con- 


| demned cell, or re- 


vealing to us the 
elves and goblins of 
the Brothers Grimm. 


| Whatever theme he 
| has adopted, what- 
| ever medium he has 


employed, he has 
applied himself to 
with alltheintensity 
of. his. nature, as 
though it were his 
for the time being 
by especial prefer- 
ence. 

George  Cruik- 
shank was born in 
London on Thurs- 
day, the. 27th Sep- 
tember, 1792, and 
was the second son 
of Isaac Cruikshank, 


| adesignerand etcher 


and engraver of con- 
siderable _ ability. 
The father of our 
artist was more 
than this, however, 


| for the latter has 


recently spoken of 
him as ‘‘a -first- 
rate — water-colour 
draughtsman.” The 
elder. brother of 


| George, his. senior 


by. three .years, and 
who.. died, by . the 
way, in his -sixty- 
fifth, year, on the 


was Isaac-Robert Cruikshank, well 
known in. his. time as an, ingenious painter of portraits 
The latter, who, towards the close of 
| his career, for distinction’s sake, dropped his first Chris- 
tian name, which was identical with his father’s,,and was 
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thenceforth popularly known simply as Robert Cruik- 
shank, had one son, Percy Cruikshank, who, in his turn 
also, had one son, called after his great-uncle, George 
Cruikshank. Zhe Cruikshank—the one who has made 
this long-since familiar name for ever renowned in art— 
may be said, without much extravagance, to have been 
born an artist ; at any rate, to have grown up as such 
from his tenderest years, quite as unmistakeably as, 
according to Vasari, was the case with regard to Ma- 
saccio. The effigy of the old woman spinning, which was 
so wonderfully delineated by Masaccio in his infancy, on 
the wall of his obscure birthplace in the little village of 
San Giovanni, long after he had won his way to fame, 
attested the precocious genius of the child by whose 
master hand in manhood the noble frescoes were pro- 
duced which are still the glory of the church of the 
Carmine at Florence. Several of George Cruikshank’s 
earliest drawings while he was yet, as might be said, a 
denizen of the nursery, were not only pencilled by him 
and etched and bitten into copper, but published and, 
upon the morrow of their being issued from the press, in 
wide circulation. The implements of his art, which he 
was afterwards to handle with such marvellous dexterity, 
and which from the first he fingered with a skill that 
seemed to come to him almost intuitively, were among 
his favourite playthings. As recently as on the 15th 
February, 1870, the veteran artist, in a letter addressed 
to the keeper of the prints and drawings in the British 
Museum, wrote, “When I was a mere boy my dear 
father kindly allowed me to play at etching on some of 
his copper plates—little bits of shadow and little figures 
in the background—and to assist him alittle as I grew 
older, and he used to assist me in putting in hands and 
faces.” Hence it is that the artistic career of George 
Cruikshank proves on examination to have actually ex- 
tended over an interval of not very far short of seventy 
years altogether. Within these last few weeks there has 
been published by the Messrs. Bell and Daldy, in three 
noble quarto volumes, price twelve guineas—a veritable 
edition de luxe—a magnificent “ Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Works of George Cruikshank,” so far, that is to say, 
as those. multifarious and for the most part widely scat- 
tered works of his can now-a-days be in any way accurately 
catalogued. Their aggregate number is legion—the 
distinct heads under which they are here enumerated ex- 
tending over several thousands, They are productions, 
moreover, of every conceivable variety—etchings, wood- 
cuts, lithographs and glyphographs. 

They range back in point of time from now-a-days to 
one of the very earliest years of this century. No 1 is 
under date 1803, printed and sold by one W. Belch, at 
Newington Butts. No. 5080 is under date 1870, pub- 
lished by the eminent firm from whose establishment 
the costly illustrated and descriptive catalogue itself has 
been issued. Etchings, daintily scratched with the 


needle’s point, on copper, on steel, and, even by Hand- 
cock’s process, on the surface of glass, pencillings with 
lead on boxwood, drawings with the greasy crayon upon 
the lithographic stone, aquatint, heliotype, glyphograph, 
water-colour, oil painting,—each and all in turn may be 
described as having built up, during all these years, this 





great artist’s unique and imperishable reputation. Re. 
ginning his artistic career, as we have seen, while yet 
the merest child himself, with the fabrication of little 
lottery prints, as, they were called, and halfpenny pic. 
tures for children, he has contrived, during a period of 
upwards of sixty years, to produce a multitude of works, 
many of them works of astonishing elaboration and of 
almost microscopic finish, the great mass of these bear. 
ing about them the unmistakeable evidences of 
strikingly original genius,—a genius equally remarkable 
in the delineation of the grotesque, the pathetic, the 
horrible, the poetic, the humorous, the commonest every 
day street-life, and the wildest freaks of the most fairy. 
like imagination. Remembering how all this world of 
fun and fancy, of tragic power and comic extravagance, 
has, with extraordinary rapidity, and yet, at the same 
time, by nearly imperceptible gradations, been called 
into existence by the minute scratch, scratch, scratch, of 
an etching needle, guided by an unerring hand under 
the lens of a magnifying glass, we are, by all this whim. 
sicaly reminded somehow of the wondrous growth of 
the coral reef—that enormous aggregation of minute 
touches, in themselves almost inappreciable. A fantastic 
conjecture was once started—was it not by Martinus 
Scriblerus ?—as to the number of fairies who might 
reasonably be imagined capable of dancing together 
upon the point of a needle. However numerous the 
multitude of these might be supposed to be, upon the 
most extravagant computation, it would certainly be 
simply as nothing compared with the myriads of elves, 
and gnomes, and fairies, and giants, and goblins, to say 
nothing of men, and women, and children, of every 
imaginable degree, dandy and ruffian, prince and beggar, 
gamin and drab, king and scullion, who have visibly 
started to life at the point of that wonderful etching: 
needle of George Cruikshank. It used to be said of 
Horace Vernet, that, in his battle-pictures illustrative of 
the wars of the Consulate and the Empire, he must have 
painted nearly as many French soldiers as had been con- 
ducted to victory, and at last to defeat, in all the four- 
teen campaigns of the great Napoleon. It might be far 
more confidently asserted, in regard to Cruikshank, 
that, in his time, he has delineated as many people as 
there are inhabitants in the United Kingdom. He is 
never more successful,—he is certainly often nearly at 
his very best,—when he is pourtraying a densely-packed 
crowd of his fellow-creatures, each separate figure being 
informed with life, and stamped by a perfectly distinc 
individuality. As for his capacity for the limnings with 
the very daintiest skill, of a vast throng of elfin appeat- 
ances, no happier exemplar of that need be adduced 
than his exquisite frontispiece to Keightley’s “ Faity 
Mythology,” in which whirling mobs of fays disport 
themselves, here in their own sour rings on the greet 
sward, here on the glossy convex of a mushroom,—a long 
processional flight of witches on broomsticks, on one side 
of the picture, dwindling away to a vanishing point m 
dim perspective. : 
The outlines of the personal history of our artist, 
entirely has his whole life been given to his art, may 
readily be traced. Insomuch is this the case, that his place 
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of habitation here in London, during the whole of this last 
half century, has been in no more than two localities, 
those two, moreover, being in tolerably near neighbour- 
hoods. For thirty years together he resided, first of all 
at 22, and afterwards at 23, Myddelton Terrace, Penton- 
ville, whence he removed twenty-one years ago to his 
present abode, formerly known as 48, Mornington Place, 
but now as 263, Hampstead Road. | Mr. Cruikshank has 
twice been married. His patriotic ardour as a member of 
the rifle corps has been so conspicuously manifested that 
he long held the position, which he resigned eight years 
ago, of Lieut.-Colonel of the Havelocks, or 48th Middle- 
sex Rifle Volunteers. Not the least remarkable among 
the many evidences of his artistic daring is one very 
recently manifested, when he produced his design for a 
colossal memorial statue of Bruce at Bannockburn. 
Having devoted his artistic energies, during the chief part 
of his life, to the display of his powers as a designer and 
engraver, in etchings, and in water-colour drawings, 
Mr. Cruikshank has of late years given up much of his 
time, and with brilliantly successful results, to the culti- 
vation of his capabilities in oil painting. At the outset 
of his career, while he was yet a stripling, he evidenced 
an ambition to pursue the cultivation of art in what are 
generally esteemed to be its highest departments. To 
thisend he endeavoured to obtain access, for the pur- 
poses of study, to the schools of the Royal Academy. 
They happened at that time to be narrowed in space and 
unusually crowded. Young Cruikshank found it im- 
possible to gain admittance. Having despatched, as a 
specimen of his powers, the drawing of the figure of a 
plaster cast, to Fuseli, the then Professor of Painting, he 
received a message from that gifted oddity, laconically 
informing him that he might come, but that he would 
have to fight for his place on coming. Repelled by this 
incident, the young draughtsman, fired by a genius fully 
as original, and in many respects, some of them the 
highest, quite as remarkable as that of Hogarth, went 
his way, and pursued his own course with resolute inde- 
pendence, Years afterwards, having long previously 
rendered himself famous, chiefly by means of his wonder- 
ful etching-needle, George Cruikshank took to oil paint- 
ing, and became a contributor to the walls of the Royal 
Academy. “Tam O’ Shanter,” and “Titania and 
Bottom,” were among the more notable pictures he thus 
exhibited ; also “Cinderella,” and the “Runaway Knock,” 
“Grimaldi shaved by a girl,” and “ Disturbing the Con- 
gregation.” It is noteworthy, in regard to the last-men- 
tioned work, that it was painted for H.R. H.the late Prince 
Consort. But more remarkable in its way than any of 
the oil paintings already enumerated, as coming from the 
casel of George Cruikshank, is one that yet remains to be 
particularized. This was a picture of extraordinary scope, 
and of equally extraordinary elaboration. Individually 
it was certainly the most memorable of the numerous 
efforts made by Mr. Cruikshank in furtherance of a 
cause advocated by him during this last quarter of a 
century with almost passionate ardour, namely—as every 
one familiar with his reputation has got to know perfectly 
well by this time—of temperance. “The Worship of 

us,” is the title of this singularly complicated and 





| ingenious composition. It is a pictorial microcosm, illustra- 
tive, not merely of human life in all its phases, but in an 
especial manner of the pervasive influence throughout it, 
from birth to burial, of the insidious habit of conviviality. 
What Hogarth simply touched upon in his companion 
pictures of “Gin Lane” and “ Beer Alley,” Cruikshank, 
in this daring work of art, has treated, not only compre- 
hensively, but exhaustively. 

In 1863, our artist had the honour of exhibiting the 
painting to her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle. 
It was eventually purchased by subscription for presenta- 
tion to the National Gallery, by some of the more earnest 
advocates of the principle of Total Abstinence, notably 
among these Mr. Lofft, and has, ever since the April of 
1869, been numbered among the art treasures of the 
Museum at South Kensington. Prior to this, it had gone 
the round of the provinces, having been on view first of 
all in the metropolis, and afterwards in nearly all the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom. An engraving 
of considerable size, in the production of which all the 
figures were carefully outlined by the hand of Cruikshank 
himself, has helped still further to popularize a design 
which, ever since the colours were first put upon the 
canvas, has silently pleaded the cause of temperance 
with the fervour of a Gough, and the persuasiveness of a 
Theobald Mathew. As thoroughly sincere, zealous, 
and disinterested as either the apostle or the orator of 
Temperance, George Cruikshank, as the artist-champion 
of that cause, having once given himself up to its advocacy 
heart and soul, now fully a quarter of a century ago, has 
certainly let slip no opportunity during the interim of 
enforcing his arguments in its favour, whether by word 
of mouth, by pen, or by pencil. We may decline to 
follow him out to his conclusions, but at the least, his 
single-minded ardour and impetuosity command our 
respect, while they in a great measure also win from us 
our admiration, 

Throughout his life, George Cruikshank has more or 
less obviously exercised his art with a high moral pur- 
pose. Even at starting, when he affected to be nothing 
more than a social or political caricaturist, his ridicule was 
directed exclusively against the mean and vicious, against 
baseness and frivolity. Though he might have seemed 
then to be bent only upon catering for their amusement, 
those who laughed with him the most merrily, were 
all unconsciously bettered. Stripling though he was 





when he first took pencil in hand, he assumed his place at 
once, first of all in association with his father, as a mas- 
ter of the caricatura, side by side with Bunbury, and 
Woodward, with James Gilray, and Thomas Rowlandson. 
Before the century was out of its teens, he had surpassed 
them all; and, having made good his right, in the midst 
of inextinguishable laughter, to be regarded as the most 
grotesque and whimsical of all the purely humorous 
artists then living, he speedily began to manifest those 
higher and graver powers, which, far more than his dis- 
play of the wis comica, have won for him his exceptional 
and enduring reputation. It is curious, now, looking 
back to the earlier stages of his career, to mark the 
daring and rapid advance made, even in his boyhood, in 





the process of its development. Already in 1805, when 
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he was no more than a child of thirteen, he had begun 
those audacious caricatures of “ Boney,” which were con- 
tinued in unbroken sequence through all the portentous 
glories of the empire until the hero’s dazzling course 
was run out in the midst of the gloom and seclusion of 
his six years’ exile in St. Helena. Any moderately sup- 
plied portfolio of these earlier political squibs of Cruik- 
shank—radiant, all of them, according to the fashion of 
that time, with the gaudiest colours of the paint box, a 
very feast of gamboge, and cobalt, and vermilion—will 
show the boy satirist having his fling coolly in 1806 at 
Sheridan, in 1807 at Burdett, in 1808 at Cobbett, and 
for years and years afterwards pointing the finger of 
scorn at the protean bucks and bloods of his time, the 
fops, and beaux, and dandies, and exquisites who were 
later on to make way for our own somewhat manlier 
genus of swell ; creatures sometimes savagely dubbed by 
their derider in the lettering of his broad sheets, point- 
blank, frights and monstrosities. His was the pencil, as 
Byron’s was the pen, to ridicule the Waltz at the moment 
of its first introduction. His was the hand that pour- 
trayed, upon the very morrow of their occurrence, the 
heroic death of Sir John Moore at Corunna, and the 
assassination of the Prime Minister Percival, by the ruffian 
Bellingham, the O. P. riots, and the Cato-street con- 
spiracy, the meteor-like appearance of Kean the trage- 
dian, and the droll apparition of the clown Grimaldi. 
In 1814, Cruikshank presented to public view, in the 
shop windows, the vera effigies of the fanatical impostor 
Joanna Southcote, and in 1817, that of the humane Mrs. 
Fry visiting the prisoners in Newgate. In obedience to 
the strange and morbid custom of those times, his was 
the terribly truthful etching needle that depicted the 
more appalling atrocities of the age—rapidly, almost 
the day after their discovery ; as for example Nicholson’s 
murder of the Bonars, in 1813; or again in 1828, the 
notorious murder in the Red Barn, that namely of the 
unfortunate Maria Marten by the monster Corder. 
When Richard Cobden was a schoolboy under eleven 
years of age, George Cruikshank, on the 3rd March, 
1815, had designed, and etched, and published his famous 
caricature entitled (and visibly demonstrating) “The 
Curse of the Corn Laws.” Another print of his, in 
association with his father, entitled, “ Throwing a new 
Light upon the Subject,” notified (in 1815) the first 
introduction of gas to the streets of London. Nothing 
apparently that came to the fore was too great or too 
small for his keen eye to scan, and for his rapid hand to 
celebrate. Hence, in that same year, 1815, he deline- 
ated, offhand, the historic field of Waterloo, and, four 
years later (1819) the more meanly historic field of 
Peterloo. Hence even he disdained not, when a mon- 
strosity like the Pig-faced Lady was on view, to draw 
the hideous outline of her “counterfeit presentment,” 
as he afterwards did, in 1826, in the instance of the so- 
called Living Skeleton. 

Between 1817 and 1820, he illustrated, with abounding 
humour, and often, as with a pencil of lunar caustic, 
“Hone’s Political Squibs.”. Among these, in 1819, his 
“Political House that Jack Built,” perhaps the most 
instantly captivated the popular imagination. “Derry 





Down Triangle,” et hoc genus omne, became as proverbs in 
the mouths of the many-headed. The young artist haq 
already, in 1817, touched off the various nationalities of 
Europe with a radiantly ridiculous effect, in a series of 
“ Twelfth Night Characters.” Already his own name was 
a household word among all English speaking people 
especially welcome, whatever he did, even to the least 
educated among street-faring Londoners: in 182) jt 
became the rage, immediately on the publication of his 
memorable aquatint embellishments to Pierce Egan's 
“ Life in London.” In their production he was assisted 
by his brother, Robert Cruikshank. The comicality of 
those famous pictures took the town by storm. Corin. 
thian Tom, Bob Logic, and Jerry Juniper, caught the 
fancy of high and low indiscriminately. As for the 
letterpress, it is little less than contemptible. But the 
illustrations! Well, the merit of those may be accepted 
as perennial. Thackeray has pronounced their panegyric, 
As even now we turn the gay, parti-coloured leaves, we 
are back again in a twinkling in the days of the Regency, 
Pantaloons and high-collared, swallow-tailed coats, top 
boots and hessians, pelerines and coal-skuttle bonnets are 
again in vogue. Dunderheaded old Charleys again tempt 
the midnight roysterer to box them either (ad /tbitum) 
with fisticuffs or in their own wooden tenements. The 
evanescent frolic fun, the fleeting freaks, the flitting slang, 
the harum scarum extravagances of the hour are caughton 
the pencil’s point of the good-humoured satirist, and per- 
petuated here, like flies in amber, in these wonderful aqua- 
tints. The publication of Tom and Jerry began on the 
15th of July, 1821, in shilling monthly numbers. It ran 
its course like a peal of laughter. Dramatic versions of 
it appeared at the highest and the lowest of the theatres, 
the scenes were tableaux from Cruikshank. Everybody 
shared in the mirth excited by the serial, the exhilarating 
effect of which was simply contagious and irresistible. 
Scarcely was the periodical issue of “ Life in London’ 
completed, when it was followed, as a sequel, by “ Lifein 
Paris,” the artist in some inconceivable manner catching 
the whole tone and aspect, the very atmosphere, so to 
speak, of the Parisians, without ever having visited the 
French capital. A year afterwards appeared his well 
remembered, and singularly comic “ Points of Humour” 
in the midst of the publication of which he illustrated 
as he only could have done, Sir John Bowring’s trans- 
lation of Chamisso’s fantastic tale of diadblerie about 
“Peter Schlemihl,” selling his shadow to the Enemy of 
the Human Race. During the following twelvemonth, 
that is in 1823, besides issuing from the press his “ Holi- 
day Grammar,” Cruikshank lavishly embellished Irelands 
“Life of Napoleon.” Next to these appeared, in 1824-5, 
his memorable glimpses of London Life, afforded through 
the plates accompanying the text of the “ Mornings 
Bow Street.” Then it was that, in 1825, he delighted 
readers young and old, both here in England and far 
and wide on the Continent, by his inimitable etchings 
illustrative of the legendary and fairy German stories 

the Brothers Grimm. Who is there that does not know 
them, those delightful stories, and those, if possible, stil 
more delightful illustrations? The little elves dancing 
into their (literally) small clothes in the cobbler s 























and humorous conceit. 
Cruikshank’s needle was now worked by him with 
magical dexterity. It produced under his industrious 
masterhand in 1826, his “ Phrenological Illustrations,” 
and, still better, in 1827, his admirably droll “ Illustra- 
tions of Time.” About this period also there were pub- 
lished his series of “ London Characters”—such as the 
beadle, the flunkey, the butcher's boy, and so forth— 
typical creations long antecedent, it should be rem2m- 
bered,to the “Bumble” ~ ae 
of Boz, and the 
“Jeames” of Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh. Im- 
mediately after this 
came forth the gro- 
tesque series of plates 
illustrative of “ Punch 
and Judy,” in which, 
besides the ruthless 
hero and the ill-fated 
heroine of the drama, 
accurate Commemora- 
tion was made of the 
Doctor, the Beadle, the 
Hangman, the Devil, 
and Shalaballa. But, 
wonderful to relate, not 
a word was said, not a 
hair of his head or 
tail was given of Toby. 
Hard upon the heels of | 
this appeared the first | 
series of our artist's | 
“Scrapsand Sketches.” 
These winning to 
themselves a high de- 
greeof popularity, were 
continued two or three | 
years afterwards by |_ co 





MR. CRUIKSHANK ENTERING A DRAWING-ROOM., 





| with unflagging perseverance. The close of the publica- 

| tion was only attributable in the end, we presume, to th: 

| intermediate rise of Punch, and the annual issue of his 
threepenny almanack. 

Thrice remarkable in the development of the career of 
George Cruikshank was the second year of the issue of 
his “Comic Almanack.” For it was then, in 1836, that 
he produced his numerous illustrations to the “ Waverley 

| Novels ;” it was then he embellished the first series of 
the “Sketches by Boz ;” and it was then also that he 
threw off those brilliant etchings (among others of Dick 
Turpin and Black Bess) which added a new charm to the 
: rapid re-issue of the 
enthralling romance of 
“ Rookwood.” It is a 
| curious circumstance 
that the novelist who 
| among all our artist's 
| contemporaries, is per- 
haps the least of all 
gifted with the faculty 
of humour is the very 
| one whose writings 
have been the most 
frequently, the most 
abundantly, and, as a 
rule, the most splen- 
didly illustrated by 
| the pencil and etching 
needle of Cruikshank. 
Six others of the ro- 
mances of Harrison 
| Ainsworth, besides 
| “ Rookwood,” have re- 
ceived at his hands a 
profusion of embellish- 
| ments—* Jack Shep- 
pard” the  prison- 
breaker, “Guy Fawkes” 
the conspirator, the 
three historico-archxo- 
‘logical tales of the 








others of a similar character. The year 1831 was notable 
inregard toGeorge Cruikshank’s career; for inasmuch as it 
was that in which he not only profusely embellished the 
work entitled “Three Courses and a Dessert,” but that also 
in which he began his celebrated series of illustrations to 
Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library.” In the salient incidents 
of the masterpieces of Smollett and Fielding, thoroughly 
congenial themes were found for the humorous genius 
of Cruikshank. The same suitability of theme to illus- 
trate was also observable when, in 1833, our artist embel- 
lished the text now of “Gil Blas,” 
Quixote,” During the same year he began the 
Periodical issue of his “Sketch Book,” which was only 
completed in 1834, the year in which he produced his 
Tough Yarn.” 
but good round score of years’ issue of the “ Comic 
manack.” For nineteen years in succession, begin- 


now of “Don | 


Then it was that he commenced his | 


“Tower of London,” of “Windsor Castle,” and of 
“St. James’ Palace,” together with “The Miser’s 
Daughter,” several of the etchings in which are grace- 
fully and singularly beautiful. Before the last of 
Cruikshank’s illustrations to the “Sketches by Boz” 
were out, the artist had begun the issue, from month 
to month, in Bentley's Miscellany, of those masterly 
etchings with which the readers of “Oliver Twist” 
are so familiar. Several of the plates are among the 
finest the master’s hand has ever produced. ‘‘ Grimaldi’s 
Life” and the “ Ingoldsby Legends” furnished soon after 
this two other humorously suggestive series of subjects 
to the indefatigable illustrator. By a most happy thought, 
| in 1839, George Cruikshank undertook in grotesque out- 
line, the delineation, scene by scene, of the ludicrous 
| incidents in the “ Loving Ballad of Lord Baternan.” The 
| result was a very bijou of comicality—a tiny pocket- 
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The serio-comic 


volume of fun in its quintessence. 
by Charles 


annotations, or running commentaries 


= a, 


| features reflected, as in a mirror, from his own engravings 


Dickens, are in the most charming vein of that master | 


humorist. 
vocative of Homeric laughter. 
that the national Naval Songs of Charles Dibdin were 
collected together and published in a pictorial edition, 
under the patronage of the Lords of the Admiralty, the 
etchings adorning it being from the hand of—as every 
body had long learnt to call him—the inimitable Cruik- 
shank. Simultaneously with the piecemeal publication of 
this authorized edition of Dibdin, appeared (in 1841 and 
1842) “ Cruikshank’s Omnibus,” and three years later on 
(in 1845) “ Cruikshank’s Table Book.” The former was 
edited by the accomplished Laman Blanchard, the latter 
by that fargeur among historians and most incorrigible 
of punsters, Gilbert 4 Beckett. Each acquired an ex- 
tended popularity as a monthly periodical at the time 
of their original appearance, and both works, in their 
collective form, have been recently re-published. Cruik- 
shank stamped on each, in a very conspicuous manner, 
the Zémbre of his humorous individuality. 

Prefixed to the “Table Book,” was a magnificent 
etching, altogether one of the most intricately-elaborate 
designs he ever produced, and certainly one of the most 
fairy-like and beautiful. It represents the artist himself 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, seated musingly in his 
arm-chair, gazing wistfully into the fire, while he is 
smoking his meerschaum. Since then he has discarded 
tobacco quite as inexorably as he has discarded alcohol, 
with the one hand breaking his pipe, and with the other 
smashing his decanter. In this, as in other respects, he 
is thoroughly consistent as a total abstainer. But, 
happily for us all, once upon a time, we will presume in 
the halcyon days for the sowing of wild oats, the pun- 
gent weed had a fascination for him akin to that which it 
has always exercised over Bulwer, who declared long since 
in a sentence so delightfully oracular, that “the man who 
smokes thinks like a sage, and acts like a Samaritan.” 
Happily, we say, the time was, in the earlier part of his 
life, when Cruikshank himself also was a smoker,— 
“blew a cloud,” instead of, like King Jamie, puffing a 
“Counter blast.” Otherwise, had he never inhaled the 
fragrance of nicotine with a relish, we should, for our 
parts, never have had this charming “ Reverie,” wreath- 
ing, in an affluent mist of aérial fancies, from the lips 
and pipe-bowl of George Cruikshank. “The Triumph 
of Cupid,” it is called, its appropriate motto being er 
fumo dare lucem. It is full of the daintiest freaks of 
imagination, and abounds at once with grace and comic- 
ality. The engraving here alluded to is perhaps the 
most signal instance adduceable, from among all the 
numerous works of Cruikshank, of the odd and, for his 
admirers, the eminently pleasant trick he has had, all 
through his career, of introducing his own likeness into 
his compositions. In the particular etching upon which 
we have been just now commenting, he has actually in- 
troduced no less than three distinct effigies of himself, 
the principal one being in every way an admirable por- 
traiture. Examining his works even cursorily, any one 
may thus readily enough trace the artist’s own form and 


As for the plates themselves, they are pro- | 
It was shortly after this | 


| 





Any one, we say, may thus follow up Cruikshank’s 
form and features in their gradual development from his 
earliest childhood up to his full maturity. Turning to 
the descriptive catalogue of his works already referred 
to, as published by the Messrs. Bell and Daldy, it wil] 
be thus found*that, as far back as in 1803, the child. 
artist drew himself, at the ripe age of ten; and after. 
wards pourtrayed himself, in other etchings, as he was 
at eighteen, at twenty, at twenty-one, at thirty, at 
thirty-eight, at forty-one, at forty-five, at fifty-two, and 
so on, the boy’s figure and countenance having thus 
gradually grown into the man’s under the point of his 
etching-needle, and under the lens of his magnifying 
lass. 

As an introduction to the “ Omnibus,” Cruikshank 
gave, in a humorously vindicatory way, with pen and 
pencil, what he entitled “My Portrait,” driven to this, 
as he explained, serio-comically, in the first paragraph, 
by an extraordinary account of him, which had then 
recently been published in a work called “ Portraits of 
Public Characters.” According to one of the statements 
set forth in that veracious description, the artist was 
remarkable occasionally for such a wildness of look that 
his mere appearance had sufficed to “ frighten from his 
presence those who were unacquainted with him.” 
Whereupon imagining to himself the scene thus con- 
jured up, he introduced the woodcut on the opposite 
page, in which, with a - 

good-humoured adan- yay 
don, he caricatured 
himself as delightfully 
as he had ever cari- 
catured anybody else. 


Another __ delectably 
ridiculous cut, emi- 
nently characteristic 


of the draughtsman’s 
style, when delivered 
over to some mere 
whimsical extrava- 
gance, we are tempted 
to give here from the 
“Omnibus,” before 
passing on to the later 
and graver works of 
Cruikshank. It is a 
pencilling illustrative 
of a conceit as to what 


might reasonably 
enough be called “The 
Height of Impu- - 


dence,” to wit, the man =) 
who, lounging home . 
at night, taps at your 
bedroom window on 
the second-floor, and 
coolly asks for a light 
to his cigar, the street 
gas-lamp having been 
blown out! 





THE HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE. 
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Dering the very same year that witnessed the publica- 
tion of the “ Table Book” (1845), Cruikshank illustrated 


with terrible vividness, in a series of powerful and tragical 


etchings, the horrors of civil war, as described in | 


Maxwell’s “ History of the Irish Rebellion.” 

rotest against the atrocity of revolt has never been 
delivered than is visible at every turn of the leaf in these 
impressive and often appalling compositions. Two years 
afterwards (in 1847), appeared the eight renowned glypho- 


hs, designed and etched by George Cruikshank, | 


entitled “ The Bottle,” the wonderful success of which 
induced the artist at once to follow it up with its equally 
powerful sequel, also eight in number, entitled “The 
Drunkard’s Children.” Since Hogarth, a moral was 
never more finely enforced pictorially. The artist’s 
earnest purpose was, in Lord Bacon’s familiar phrase, 
brought directly home to men’s business and bosoms. 
The tale thus eloquently told by Cruikshank’s pencil 
was dramatized in all quarters of London. Simulta- 
neously eight distinct versions were performed night 
after night to as many crowded houses, the chief attrac- 
tion at each theatre being the tableaux representing, as 
nearly as possible in facsimile, the popular illustrations. 

In 1850 Horace Mayhew imagined, and George Cruik- 
shank realized—in a manner and with a vividness the 
most excruciatingly ridiculous—‘ The Toothache!” 
Beginning a new and charming series of etchings in 
1853, a series completed as long afterwards as in 1864, 
the veteran artist, who had already proved himself the 
dear, delightful friend of so many generations of children, 
crowned all his benefactions to the little people by a 


beautiful set of miniature quarto booklets, entitled “The | 


Fairy Library,” and in which he depicted anew, in a 
succession of exquisite embellishments, such bewitching 
old-world romances of every body’s childhood, as “ Hop 
omy Thumb,” and “ Puss in Boots ;” as “ Cinderella,” 
and “Jack and the Beanstalk.” It would be difficult, if 
indeed it would not be impossible, to number up even a 
tithe of the authors and periodicals which in his time 
have been enhanced in attractiveness by the etchings 
and woodcuts of this inexhaustible and indefatigable 
illustrator. In his daring youth his satiric cuts, tren- 
chant and incisive, and with all the dazzle of the broad- 
sword exercise, appeared in the caustic columns of “The 
Scourge,” and “ The Meteor.” When he had risen from 
the political caricaturist into the social censor, and had 
long vindicated his claim to the titles, in their truest 
sense, of artist and moralist, his skilled energies were 
employed in the embellishment of publications of a far 
her character. 

It is remarkable, again, that there is scarcely a 
umorous masterpiece of any kind in our literature 
that can be named but his pencil has lavishly adorned. 
It has been thus in regard to Goldsmith's “Vicar of 
Wakefield” and Cowper's “John Gilpin ;” or in the 
instance again, of a homely legend like “Tom Thumb,” 
or of an ultra-farcical burlesque like 
Furioso,” Harry Lorrequer and Frank Fairleigh, Mrs. 
Gore and Diedrich Knickerbocker are among the 
miscellaneous writers he has helped to illustrate, over 

above the eminent contemporaries already enumer- 


“ Bombastes | 


The f, Uustr 


A grander | 


hands during these last sixty or seventy years, work as gro- 


| tesque as his caricatures, as graceful as his glimpses of 














fairy mythology, as fantastic as his limnings to the Ger- 
man stories, as earnest as “ The Bottle,” as laughable as 
the “Illustrations of Time,” as terrible as the plates to 
the “ Irish Rebellion,” it may at least be allowed that he 
has not. all this while, wrapped his talents in a napkin. 
On the contrary, he has been applying his rare energies, 
and yet rarer genius, all along, so far as we can under- 
stand any artist’s lifetime, alternately to the bettering 
of the public he has addressed, or to their innocent 
entertainment. We must not forget to express our warm 
thanks to the subject of this sketch for his kindness in 
allowing us to give the accompanying illustrations. A 
Jacsimile of his autograph may here not inappropriately 
close our remarks, for hardly anything is more whim- 
sically characteristic in its way than the bizarre signature 
of our earnest-hearted, laughter-loving 
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ST. MILDRED’S, POULTRY. 





OR various reasons, with which the public has been 
made acquainted by Mr. J. W. Billinghurst, Vestry- 
Clerk of St. Mildred’s, Poultry, in a letter addressed by 
that gentleman to the editor of the 7zmes, of the 15th ult., 
the church above-named is presently to be numbered 
amongst the things that have been. We may add, that 
the fiat for the removal of St. Mildred’s has only at 
length definitively gone forth, after eight years of inter- 
mittent wearying agitation of the proposal, principally 
due, it is said, to the difficulty of obtaining the consent 
of the parishioners thereunto. As Mr. J. W. Billinghurst’s 


| letter was published, avowedly with the design of afford- 


ing the public, hitherto only partially informed on the sub- 
ject, full information as to the reasons for, and the benefits 
positive and anticipatory, to accrue from the removal of 
the church, it may be as well to reproduce its substance 
here, especially as, with certain variations, the arguments 
applicable in the present instance will be so with regard 
to some other City churches, the advisability of whose 
removal, it is understood, will presently be discussed. 
The objections to the continued existence of St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry, are briefly these :—The church has become a 
by-word, from the scantiness of its congregation. (Ina 
recent number of the G/ode, it was stated, that for years 
past, it had been a constant matter of doubt whether the 
canonical number of three hearers would be present at 
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any service.) The parishioners and rector alike were 
non-resident. (The parish contains no rectory-house.) 
And finally, it stood in the way of a public improvement, | 
viz., the widening of the Poultry at that point. A fourth 
argument for its removal might have been added here, 
namely, the fact that the building is unsafe. The Bishop 
of London, on that account, deemed it inexpedient to 
hold a closing service therein. The advantages to be 
gained by the removal of the church and sale of the site, 
are summed up as follows:—1. An abatement of a 
scandal to the Church Establishment. 2. The facility 
given for widening the thoroughfare at a moderate cost 
(4000/.). The appropriation of gooo/. for the erection of 
a church in the crowded neighbourhood of Clerkenwell. 
4. The provision thereby of funds to build, if necessary, 
a suitable rectory-house for the rector of the united 
parishes, to be followed by actual residence. 5. The 
augmentation of the endowment of one of the poor 
livings in the City (St. Andrew by the Wardrobe), to the 
extent of 50/.a year. 6. A fund of 4000/., to repair and 
keep in repair the future parish church—a matter of no 
little importance now that church-rates have, in fact, 
ceased to be. 7. The probable endowment of 130/. a 
year in favour of another poor Clerkenwell living. 
Lastly. A surplus fund available for Church purposes. 
Mr. Billinghurst, however, proceeds to deprecate the 
proposition for introducing an amending Act, whereby 
the necessity of obtaining the consent of the parishes 
concerned, to the removal of other City churches, shall 





be dispensed with, and argues that such Act would be 
arbitrary and unfair. 
It is true that the protest is backed by the very com- 


prehensive and comprehensible reminder, that in this | Mild 
| of ground adjoining thereto, forty-five feet in length 


instance, parish insistence has procured for the public an 
improvement, viz., the widening of the Poultry, at a cost 
of 4000/., which, in the adjacent premises, occupied by 
the Union Bank, cost 45,000/. 

Looking at the decision to remove St. Mildred’s Church, 
the foundation of which dates at least from the 13th cen- 
tury, from an antiquarian point of view, we cannot of 
course regard it without regret. If we regard it from that of 
architectural pretension, however, we can feel none. In 
no erection, to our thinking, is one or other, or both of 
the drawbacks with which Wren had eternally to contend 
in his plans of reconstruction (to wit, lack of the needful 
funds for carrying them out, or, small promise afforded, 
that “he might not be wasting his powers in enriching 
parts which few could behold through the contraction of 
thoroughfares”), more apparent than in St. Mildred’s. 
All that Godwin appears to have been able to say in 
commendation of this church, is, that the east end in St. 
Mildred’s court is the best portion of the exterior, and 
that the windows on the south side are well designed. 
Of the interior, he says, “it is a simple room with a flat 
ceiling coved at the sides, remarkable for nothing but a 
strange want of symmetry at the west end.” The his- 
torical associations connected with St. Mildred’s, Poultry, 
are, however, of considerable interest. Therein was 
buried (that is to say in the church which occupied the 
site previously to the Great Fire) Thomas Tusser ; by 





. . . ; é ubausae 
author, as set forth in his epitaph, of that famous work 
the “ Points of Husbandrie.” 

“Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth doth lie, 
That sometime made the ‘ Points of Husbandrie ;’ 
By him thga, learne thou maist : here learne we must, 
When all is done, we sleepe, and turne to dust. 
And yet through Christ to heaven we hope to goe, 
Who reades his Bookes, shall find his faith was so.” 


How many amongst us, we would ask, are aware that 
to Thomas Tusser are due scores amongst the countless 
number of “ maxims,” and “ sayings,” whereby we Eng- 
lish are wont to grace, garnish, or “ point,” our discourse? 
“The stone that is rolling gathers no moss,” more 
modernly rendered, “A rolling stone gathers no moss;” 
“‘lime tries the troth in everything,” otherwise, “Time 
tries all,” are amongst the number of these. By the 
way, an ill-natured critic has suggested that Tusser in his 
own person offered as complete an exemplification of a 
certain old “maxim” in common use amongst us, as it 
is possible to imagine, and has pronounced him to have 
been a very prince of “ Jacks’”” amongst “ Jacks of all 
trades and masters of none.” Warton styled him “The 
British Varro,” and it is a fact that within fifty years of 
the date (A.D. 1557) of the first appearance of the 
“Points of Husbandrie,” the work had passed through 
twelve editions. Almost equally celebrated with the 
name of Tusser is that of Monestede, or Morsted, Sheriff 
of London in 1436, and chirurgeon to Kings Henry the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth. The incorporation of the 
surgeons of London at first under the title of Barbers in 


| A.D. 1461, was mainly due to him. Morsted was a 
| liberal patron of the city churches. 


To the original 
church of St. Mildred, Poultry, he gave, in 1420, a piece 


and thirty-five feet wide, to serve asa burial ground. He 
was not, however, himself interred therein. At his own 
desire, he was buried in St. Olave’s, Jewry, to which church 
he had added an aisle. An inscription marked in the old 
church the spot beneath which he reposed :— 
“Thomas Morsted gist ici, 
Dieu de s’alme eit merci.” 
Amen. 

The present church of St. Mildred is the third of the 
name that has occupied the site. The date of the 
foundation of the first and its dedication to the Saxon 
princess and saint, whose name it received, is uncertain; 
it had, however, in A.D. 1456, become so decayed asto 
necessitate being pulled down and rebuilt ; which was 
done in that year. In some old records we find St. 
Mildred’s styled Ecclesia Mildrede super Walbrooke, al 
in Pulletria'; una cum capella beate Maria de Conyhop 
eidem annexa, The chapel herein mentioned stood at 
the end of Coneyhope lane (now St, Mildred’s court). In 
Henry the Eighth’s time it was converted into ware 
houses. It had been founded in the 14th century. 
Coneyhope lane was also called Scalding-alley. 
poulterer’s stall, displaying for sign three conies, a0 
standing at the lane's end, gave it the first name ; a large 
house appropriated to the scalding of poultry for sale, , 
second. The second church of St. Mildred perished in 


turns chorister, singing-master, and farmer, and the | the Great Fire, and re-rose in its present shape under 
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Wren’s direction, in 1676, at a cost of 4654/. gs. 7}d. 
Not long after this date, the parishes of St. Mildred 
Poultry, and St. Mary Colechurch, were united. The 
former church served for the inhabitants of both. The 
patronage of the joint living, it was settled, should be 
exercised by the Crown and the Mercers’ Company 
alternately. The patronage of St. Mildred’s belonged, 
originally, to the prior and canons of St. Mary Overy, 
but devolved upon the Crown at the general suppression 
of religious houses. The living of St. Mary Colechurch 
was a curacy in the gift of the Mercers’ Company. 
Hence the arrangement for alternate patronage of the 
amalgamated cures, as explained. 

That great ecclesiastical architect of medizval times, 
Peter of Colechurch—the architect of old London 
Bridge—was curate of the second of the above-named 
churches. Peter was, however, buried (A.D. 1205) in the 
chapel of St. Thomas a Becket, which occupied the tenth, 
or centre arch of the bridge. His tomb was discovered 
centuries afterwards by one Baldwin, a haberdasher, who 
had been born, and lived from infancy, in a house that 
had been built over the chapel. The tomb was found 
under a staircase to which repairs had become necessary. 
The Baldwin here mentioned is that same Baldwin, or 
Yaldwin, of whom it is related in the “ Antiquities of 
Old England’’—in the pleasant language of that excellent 
work—‘ that, being ordered at the age of seventy-one to 
go to the country for a change of air, he could not sleep, 
for want of the roaring lullaby to which he had been 
accustomed all his life.” The “roaring lullaby” here 
alluded to, and which, in this instance, had proved so 
potent a soporific, was made up of the joint sounds of 
“falling waters, clamours of watermen, and frequent 
shrieks of drowning wretches !” 

Few amongst our readers wil! need to be told that the 
Poultry was so named from its having been in ancient 
times the poultry mart of London. Stow speaks of the 
poultry vendors and their stalls of Stocks market as 
“having but lately departed thence into other streets,” 
viz. Gracechurch (Gracious) Street and Newgate Market. 
Hatton, in 1708, speaks of the Poultry as a “ broad 
street of very tall buildings.” It has considerably changed 
since that date. Its Compter and various historic taverns 
have disappeared. “The tavern life of old London” (we 
borrow here from the “Book of Days”) “opens up a 
large field for the study of national manners; for they 
were not only places of convenient sojourn, or pleasant 
sociality, but the rendezvous of politicians and traders. 
In days when newspapers were scarce, and business was 
conducted more privately than at present, the nearest 
tavern took the place, with the ordinary shop-keeper, 
that the Royal Exchange occupied with the merchant.” 
The most renowned of the Poultry taverns were the 
Three Cranes, Exchange, Rose, and King’s Head. 
Number twenty-five in the street was the latter. The 

tst mentioned was famous as the place of meeting of 
the Mendicants’ Convivial Club; all for their excellent 

t; whilst the last was rendered undyingly renowned 
bya characteristic act on the part of that most good- 
tatured of monarchs, Charles II., who, it is related, 
hearing, on the day of his entry into his capital, that the 





invalid and loyal hostess of the King’s Head craved a 
sight of her restored sovereign’s face, stopped the pro- 
cession, dismounted, and ascended for a moment to her 
apartment.” 

According to Mr. Timbs, the Poultry Compter stood 
on the site now occupied by the houses numbers 31 and 
32. It was the most noted of all the city prisons. 
Persons committed by the Lord Mayor were incarcerated 
therein, and, it seems, were fed on the broken food col- 
lected from the Mansion House table. It was remark- 
able, amongst other things, for being the only prison in 
England that had a ward exclusively for the reception 
of Jews. It had likewise separate apartments or wards 
for felons. Simple debtors were privileged to walk on 
the leads, with their jailors. There was, however, a court 
attached thereto, described as being “very cheerful, 
having water continually running.” Six of Bonner’s 
victims died here, and various others of celebrity or 
notoriety were at different periods confined within its 
walls. The notorious Dr. Lambe, “juggler, sorcerer, 
and practiser of diabolical, impious, and wicked courses 
generally,” died here, June 13, 1628, not as a prisoner, 
however, but as the hunted prey of a mob, rendered at once 
cowardly and ferocious by superstitious terror, and party 
and political hatred. Lambe was confidential physician 
to, and creature of, the detested favourite, George Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, and had actually been tried 
and sentenced for sorcery in 1607. A terrible charge, 
indeed, in those days of wholesale burning and drowning 
for suspected dealing in “the dark arts.” Lambe was 
attacked as he was leaving the Fortune Theatre (which 
stood near the present Whitecross Street) on the same 
day upon which his patron, Buckingham, was denounced 
in the House of Commons as the cause of England's 
calamities. Chased and pelted by a constantly gather- 
ing mob, with all doors closing in alarm upon him and it, 
he could find refuge nowhere as he fled towards, and 
onward through, the city, until he at length succumbed 
to his pursuers in Old Jewry, whence four constables 
carried him to the Poultry Compter, opened at the Lord 
Mayor’s command to receive him, and where he died 
next morning. The city was fined in the sum of 6000/. 
for this outrage. The populace had, however, grown 
thoroughly restive on the subject of the favourite and 
his satellites. A few hours later of the same day on 
which Lambe died, placards displaying the following 
“ dialogue” were posted all over London :—‘ Who rules 
the kingdom? The King. Who rules the King? The 
Duke. Who rules the Duke? The Devil. Let the 
Duke look to it, or he will be served as his doctor was 
served.” Buckingham was assassinated, it will be re- 
membered, in the following August. . 

The literary associations connected with the Poultry 
are many and of various interest. Thomas Hood was 
born at No. 31, in 1798, and here his father published 
Bloomfield’s poems. John Dunton, the fanatic book- 
seller, concoctor, with the aid of one Wooley, a hack- 
writer, of the “Secret History of Whitehall,” a foul libel 
on the family of his patroness and sovereign (Mary IL), 
lived at the sign of the Raven, opposite the Compter. 
At No. 22 resided the brothers Dilly, first publishers of 
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Boswell’s “Life of Johnson,” and whose names are 
synonymous with liberal patronage of literature and 
generous hospitality. Boswell says that at no other table, 
except Sir Joshua Reynolds’, was he accustomed to meet 
so many literary men of note.. The third volume of the 
“Life of Johnson,” contains an inimitable account by 
the writer of the preliminaries to, and the first meeting 
itself, between Dr. Johnson and Wilkes, which took 
place at the Dillys’ house. Boswell, in his account of 
his endeavours to compass the meeting between the 
hostile parties in question, has unconsciously (?) furnished 
us with one of the finest satires on the perversity of 
human nature generally, and the character of the great 
Johnson in particular, ever drawn :—“I was persuaded,” 
says he, “that if I had come upon him (Johnson) with a 
direct proposal, ‘Sir, will you dine in company with 
Jack Wilkes ? he would have flown into a passion, and 
would probably have answered, ‘ Dine with Jack Wilkes, 
Sir! Fd as soon dine with*Jack Ketch.’” The well- 
meaning diplomatist therefore takes occasion quietly 
to deliver the invitation to dine, without reference to the 
obnoxious company expected to jointherein. “Sir,” re- 
plied Dr. Johnson, “I am obliged to Mr. Dilly. I will 
wait upon him.” “Provided,” replies Boswell, feeling his 
way ; “that the company which he is to have is agree- 
able to you ?” “What do you mean, Sir? What do you 
take me for? Do you think I am so ignorant of the 
world as to imagine that I am to prescribe to a gentle- 
man what company he is to have at his table ?” Boswell 
fences with the question a little longer, suggesting that, 
possibly, there might be some of what Mr. Dilly calls his 
patriotic friends there. “ Well, Sir, and what then ? What 
care/ forhis patriotic friends? Pooh!” At last the murder, 
so to call it, stands confessed. “I should not be surprised 
to find Jack Wilkes there.” “And if Jack Wilkes should 
be there, what is that to me, Sir? My dear friend, let us 
have no more of this. I amsorry to be angry with you ; 
but really it is treating me strangely, to talk to me as if 
I could not meet any company whatever occasionally.” 
And Boswell, with inward elation, but surface hypocrisy, 
answers, “Pray forgive me, Sir. I meant well (which 
was strictly true), but you shall meet whoever may come, 
for me.” 
. tet bcbends 


WARWICK CASTLE. 





IR WALTER SCOTT called the castle “the 
fairest monument of ancient and chivalrous 
splendour which yet remains uninjured by time ;” and it 
is therefore the more to be regretted when fire dims its 
glory. One can only be thankful that the fire was no 
worse, and that though the Great Hall and its contents 
have been destroyed, the State apartments, with their 
valuable artistic contents, are uninjured. Before con- 
sidering these, we will rapidly glance at the historical 
associations of the noble pile. 

Passing over the traditions of a frontier fortress here 
in the time of the Romans, in Anglo-Saxon times, 
Dugdale says Warremund rebuilt it, and called it 
Warrewyke, after his own name. Then came the Lady 
Ethelfled (daughter of King Alfred), who raised a 








strong fortification, and greatly strengthened the place. 
This was A.C. 813, and ¢emp. William the Conqueror 
Turchel, the Saxon Earl of Warwick, added consider. 
ably to it. It was then a ‘place of great importance, 
and the royal burg Dad 261 houses. One hundred years 
or so afterwards (1172), the castle was provisioned and 
garrisoned for Henry II. at a cost of about 200/, of our 
money; the soldiers received about 5oo/. of our money 
during the next year ; and in succeeding years frequent 
notices of sums expended upon the place appear. The 
castle was destroyed by Simon de Montfort in 1263, and 
does not appear to have been rebuilt till 1337, when 
Thomas de Beauchamp began a new edifice. Guy's 
Tower was completed by him in 1394, at a cost of 395/, 
The next important outlay on the castle was 20,000/, 
expended temp. James I. by Fulke Greville, Lord Broke. 

We must now turn to the noble families into whose 
hands the pile has passed. The “renowned Guy” suc- 
ceeded Rohan de Arden (who had it in the reign of 
Alfred and Edward the Elder), and married his daughter. 
This is the Guy who, after splendid achievements in 
the Holy Land, turned hermit, and occupied a cave now 
called Guy’s Cliff. He killed the famous dun cow; for 
is not a rib of this wonderful beast preserved at War- 
wick to this day? We have mentioned that Turchel 
had the castle at the time of the Conquest. He was 
succeeded by Henry de Newburgh, created Earl of War- 
wick. His descendant, Thomas, sixth Earl, married a 
daughter of the Earl of Salisbury, but died without 
issue. Margery, his sister, married, as her second hus- 
band, John de Placelis, zemp. Henry III., but, having 
no issue, the Warwick estates went to her cousin, Wil- 
liam Maudit, Baron of Hanslape. But he had no issue, 
and the estates passed to his sister, Isabel Maudit, wife 
of William de Beauchamp (heir of Walter de Beauchamp, 
Baron. of Elmby); and thus the Warwick estates and 
title came into the noble family of Beauchamp. In this 
family they continued till ¢emp. Henry VI., when the 
brilliant Henry de Beauchamp (son of the gifted Richard, 
Earl of Warwick, the “Father of Courtesye”), having 
been created Duke of Warwick, King of the Isle of 
Wight, died, when only twenty-two years of age, in 1445. 
His wife was Cicely, daughter of Richard Nevil, Earl of 
Salisbury. The first Nevil, Earl of Warwick, was Richard, 
the “ King maker,” who was killed at the battle of Barnet, 
in 1471. His daughter, Isabel, had the estates. Her hus- 
band, the Duke of Clarence, was drowned, it is said, in 
Malmsey wine ; and the estates, after reverting fora time 
to the widow of Richard Nevil, passed into the hands of 
the King (Henry VII). The title was granted to John 
Dudley, Viscount Lisle. When he was beheaded, in 1553, 
his son John succeeded ; and with his third son, Ambros¢, 
the title became extinct. James I. revived the Earldom, 
and gave it to Robert, Lord Rich. In this family it 
remained till 1759, when it was conferred on Frands 
Greville, Lord Brooke, who married a daughter of Lord 
Archibald Hamilton!, and in this illustrious family 
still remains. 


1 We are indebted to Mr. S. C. Hall’s papers on Warwick Coote 
in the Art Fournal (July and August, 1870) for many facts in 





above. These are illustrated by woodcuts from photographs taken 
by Mr. Francis Bedford. 
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It is unnecessary for us to describe at any length the 
situation of the castle. Suffice it to say that, passing 
through the great gateway, the visitor has on his right 
Guy's Tower, on his left that of Czesar, and proceeding 
onward to the great court-yard, the habitable part of the 
castellated mansion extends in an imposing manner on 
the left, situate at a considerable height above the 
river Avon. The terrible fire of December 3, destroyed 
the east wing of the castle, consisting of domestic offices, 
private apartments, and last, not least, the great hall. 
To the westward were the state apartments, and, thanks 
to the exertions of the firemen, and a north-westerly 
wind, the flames were prevented from passing the barrier 
of the great hall. Through chinks in the door of the 
red drawing-room the fire could be seen destroying the 
gorgeously carved roof, the wainscoting, almost covered 
with armour, and curiosities of the latter. The principal 
pictures and books which decorated the private apart- 
ments were saved, but we fear little was got out of the 
great hall. Here were the brass studded helmet of 
Cromwell, the suit of armour worn by Montrose, and 
“harness” worn by scions of the houses of Beauchamp 
and Nevil on many a bloody field. Our readers will 
remember Butler’s lines respecting the Siege of Lichfield, 
when— 
© fanatic Brooke, 

The great cathedral stormed and took 

But thanks to heaven and good St. Chad ; 

A guerdon meet the spoiler had.” 

The “blood-spotted” doublet of this nobleman was 
preserved in this hall. Mr. S, C. Hall says the interior 
of this hall, “and indeed the whole of the interior, have 
been subjected to the deleterious influence of the up- 
holsterer, and are made gorgeous and beautiful in accord- 
ance with modern taste, while they have lost their 
original features and interesting characteristics.” We 
are glad to find that the fire has little injured. the 
stonework, and that the whole of the hall can be restored 
to its former appearance with little trouble, mus the 
valuable relics with which it was so richly adorned. 

According to the Birmingham Post one of the works 
of art rescued from the hall is a small painting of the 
bust of Shakespeare in Stratford Old Church, of great 
value as a work of interest in connection with our great 
dramatist. On the back is this label, “ This old painting 
of the monumental effigy of Shakespeare is a great 
curiosity, being one painted by Hall before he re- 
coloured the bust in 1748. The letters proving this are 
in the possession of Mr. Richard Greene, F.S.A., who 
printed them some years ago in Fraser's Magazine. I 
purchased this picture of Mr. Greene, who is the lineal 
descendant of the Rev. Joseph Greene of Stratford, the 
owner of the painting in 1770. J. O. Halliwell.” 

At one time the state rooms were considered in such 
danger that all the works of art, or such of them as could 

conveniently carried out, were placed on the grass of 
€ courtyard, and gorgeous furniture and valuable pic- 
tures were heaped together in picturesque confusion. 

Notwithstanding the hurried way in which these were 
femoyed, the works of art sustained very little damage. 
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| wrenched from its frame, the bed said to have belonged 


| to Queen Anne, and presented to the Warwick family 








by George III., was taken down, and the exquisite Pietra 
Commessa table, formerly belonging to Marie Antoi- 
nette, was conveyed to a place of safety. The pictures 
torn from their frames are very little injured. These 
have been described by Waagen in his “ Art Treasures.” 
(ill. 212-19). 

The Z7zmes, in an article on the disaster, said: “The 
British or American tourist may still stand on the far- 
famed bridge, and see, beyond the ruins of the ancient 
bridge, the precipitous bank of the Avon, surmounted by 
a grand ancient and modern pile; and rising far above 
the elms and cedars, he will see Czsar’s tower, o/d as the 
Conquest, with its double summit, and Guy’s Tower and 
battlements here and there showing themselves.” In 
reference to the statement in italics, Mr. M. H. Bloxam 
says that the original castle, constructed by the Princess 
Ethelfleda, and the additional buildings added in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, were entirely destroyed 
in 1264. He says that previous to the publication of an 
edition of the “Vitruvius Britannicus,” he was re- 
quested to examine and report upon the antiquity of the 
present structure. Having inspected the vaults of 
Czsar’s Tower, he could find no trace of the castle de- 
stroyed by the forces of Simon de Montfort, or any part 
more ancient than the middle of the fourteenth century, 
temp. Edw. III., when the most ancient portion of the 
Castle was built by Thomas Beauchamp. 

Lovers of art will be glad to learn that the magnificent 
marble vase; called the Warwick vase (found in the ruins 
of Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, and given by Sir William 
Hamilton to the Earl of Warwick), is perfectly safe, 
having been placed in a conservatory built on purpose 
for its reception. 


_ — > —$——$_$_—___—_ 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS—UMBRELLAS. 


BSTRACTS or abridgments of the specifications 
A of patents issued from time to time by order of 
the Commissioners of Patents, are of considerable value 
Issued in a cheap form, the subject matter arranged in 
chronological order, each volume really contains a history 
of the particular invention treated. One of the most 
recent of these is devoted to abridgments of specifica 
tions relating to umbrellas and parasols. This may seem 
an unimportant subject, but the history of the invention 
of the umbrella is not, we venture to think, uninteresting. 

Originating in the East, this useful article frequently 
appears in the Ninevite sculptures. Let us quote Mr. 
Layard on the subject (“Nineveh” ii, 326):— 

“The umbrella parasol, that emblem. of royalty so 
universally adopted by eastern nations, was generally 
carried over the king in time of peace, and sometimes 
even in war. In shape it resembled those in common 
use, but it is always open in the sculptures. It was 
edged with tassels, and was usually ornamented at the 
top by a flower or some other ornament. On the later 


he 1604 Brussels tapestry of the state bedroom was | bas-reliefs, a long picce of embroidered linen or silk 
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falling from one side like a curtain, appears to screen the 
king completely from the sun. The parasol was reserved 
exclusively for the monarch, and is never represented as 
borne over any other person.” 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson engraves an Ethiopian princess 
travelling in her chariot through Upper Egypt to Thebes, 
and the car is furnished with a sort of umbrella fixed toa 
staff rising in the centre. In India and China the um- 
brella has been in use from a very early period. In the 
latter country it is believed, when used as an emblem, to 
signify the destructive element in nature, as it has been 
observed in a pagoda alternating with the /ingam or 
emblem of the reproductive power of nature. The dais 
directed to be placed in imperial cars is in a book of 
Chinese ceremonies identified with the umbrella. In 
Siam it is a sign of nobility. One of the titles of the 
king of Ava was “lord of the twenty-four umbrellas.” 
Curiously enough, the same number of umbrellas are 
recorded to have been carried before the Emperor of 
China when he went hunting. The distinctive title of 
the Mahratta princes who reigned at Poonah or Sattara, 
was Ch’hatra-pati or “lord of the umbrella.” This may 
have been the origin of the term satrap applied by 
Herodotus and the early Greek writers to the Persian 
governors of provinces in Asia. We must remember 
that the ch in ch’hatra is pronounced f¢s, and the 
resemblance is then more striking. In Greece the 
parasol was called oxids, and by Eustathius avOyduos. 
a word properly applied to the blinkers of a horse. 
It was an indispensable article to a lady, according 
to a passage in Aristophanes (“Thesmop,” 821). <A 
fragment of Anacreon (“ Athenzus” xii. c. 46), shows 
it was considered a mark of effeminacy for a man to 
carry one. A number of classical examples of its use 
are given in the introduction to the little volume before 
us. Passing from Greece to Rome we have Ovid speak- 
ing of Hercules carrying the parasol of Omphale, and 
Martial says of a servant carrying one— 

“Umbellam lusce, Lygde, feras dominz.” 


They appear to have been used in a theatre when the 
great awning or ve/arium was not up. It is noteworthy 
that among the Romans they seem never to have been 
used as a mark of distinction. Gorius says the um- 
brella came to Rome from the Etruscans, and it appears 
on the vases of that period. 

A large umbrella is suspended in the Basilican churches 
of Rome, and this is believed to be derived from the 
practice of the judge in the dasi/ikon having the umbrella 
hung there, so that when the judgment-hall was turned 
into a church that article remained. 

The Anglo-Saxons used the umbrella, for in one of 
the Harleian manuscripts a servant is represented hold- 
ing one over the head of a gentleman wearing a cloak. 

The writer of the Introduction quotes the passage in 
Florio’s “ Worlde of Wonders” (1598) :—“ Ombrella, a 
fan, a canopie; also a testern or cloth of state for a 
prince ; also a kind of round fan or shadowing that they 
use to ride with in summer in Italy; a little shade.” 
The passage in Coryat’s “Crudities” (1611) is the first 
which refers to the use of umbrellas in Italy. “And 
many of them doe carry other fine‘ things of a far greater 





—— See 
price that will cost at the least a duckat, which the 
commonly call in the Italian tongue vmbréllaes, that jg 
things that minister shadow vnto them for shelter against 
the scorching Beate of the sunne. These are made of 
leather, something answerable to the forme of a little 
canopy, and hooped in the inside with divers little 
wooden hoopes that extend the vmbrella in a prety large 
compasse. They are used especially by horsemen, who 
carry them in their hands when they ride, fastening the 
end of the handle upon one of their thighs; and they 
impart so large a shadow vnto them, that it keepeth the 
heate of the sunne from the vpper parts of their bodies.” 
Six years afterwards, Fynes Moryson, in his “Itinerary,” 
alludes to the custom of carrying them in hot countries 
“to avoide the beames of the sunne.” But the author 
gives this reason against their employment :—“ because 
they gather the heate into a pyramidall point, and thence 
cast it down perpendicularly vpon the head, except they 
know how to carry them for auoyding that danger.” 
Ben Jonson, in “ The Devil is an Ass” (1616), says of 
a person, that she lay “flat spread as an umbrella” 
Four years after Drayton mentions it ; but they could 
not have been common, for Tradescant, in his museum 
at Lambeth, in 1656, had one exhibited as a curiosity. 
Passing on to the eighteenth century, we have two 
quotations early in that period. Swift, in his description 
of a city shower (“ Tatler,” 1710), says :— 
* Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
Threatening with deluge the devoted town ; 
To shops in crowds, the dazzled females fly 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy: 
The Templar spruce, while every spout’s abroach, 
Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a coach ; 


The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty strides 
While streams run down her oiled umbrella’s sides.” 


And Gay, in his “ Trivia” (£721), remarks :— 


“‘ Good housewives all the winter’s rage despise 

Defended by the ridinghood’s disguise : 

Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Let Persian dames th’ umbrellas rich display, 

To guard their beauties from the sunny ray, 

Or sweating slaves support the shady load, 

When Eastern monarchs show their state abroad, 

Britain in winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the walking maid.” 

The last two lines show that the use of the umbrella 

was then by no means general. Until far into the second 
half of last century umbrellas were objects of derision, 
and men who had the courage to use them were conside 
very effeminate. Sometimes in churchwardens’ accounts 
we find entries for the purchase of an umbrella. This 
was doubtless intended for use at funerals. Gene 
Wolfe, writing from Paris in 1752, says: —‘“ The people 
here use umbrellas in hot weather to defend them from 
the sun, and something of the same kind to secure them 
from the snow and rain. I wonder a practice so usell 
is not introduced into England, where there are suc 
frequent showers ; and especially in the country, where 
they can be expanded without any inconveniency. ra 
General seems rather unacquainted with the state of the 
case in England. Six years after we find Horace “a 
pole noticing, that when Dr. Shebbeare stood in 























pillory, his footman stood behind him with an umbrella, 
to keep off the rain. Many occupants of this instrument 
of punishment would have been glad to have had one to 
keep off the showers of rotten eggs, &c., so frequently 
thrown by spectators. 

The honour of being the first man to carry an umbrella 
habitually in London has been given to Jonas Hanway, 
founder of the Magdalen Hospital. He began to carry 
one about 1756, and continued the practice to the time 
of his death, in 1786. John Macdonald says, that, in 
1770, whenever he carried out a “fine silk umbrella 
newly brought from Spain,” people cried out, “ French- 
man, Frenchman, why don’t you call a coach ?” 

Oiled silk, or glazed cotton cloth, was first used for 
umbrellas. These early ones were small in size, but had 
along handle. They were always getting out of order, 
asthe stretchers had no top-notch and runner. Ging- 
hams were next used instead of oiled silk, and this 
material gave way in its turn to the alpaca introduced by 
Messrs. Sangster in 1851. To the present year (1871) 
four millions of umbrellas made of this fabric have been 
sold. Metal for the ribs was introduced by Holland in 
1840. Fox, it is said, was led by the construction of the 
Menai bridge to make the ribs trough shaped. 

The first English patent referring to the subject is 
dated 1780, but what this was we have no means of 
judging, as the first in this little book bears date Oct. 6, 
1786, and is as follows: “ Beale, John. An umbrella 
with joints, flat springs, and stops, worm springs and 
bolts, slip bolts, screws, slip rivet, and cross stop and 
square slips, and the manner in which the same are per- 
formed is particularly described in the several plans, 
figures, or drawings.” 

In Edward Thomason’s patent (1808) the “ umbrageous 
part, the stretchers and other parts of the mechanism” 
are concealed in the walking stick, cane or tube of the 
“thabdoskidophoros, or walking cane umbrella.” An- 
other of the same year has a spear concealed in it for use, 
asa defensive weapon, and the next is provided with a 
“gutter, or receptacle” round the outer edge, to prevent 
the water falling on the garments of the person using it. 
A patent of 1813 allows the umbrella part to be taken 
from the stick, so that the latter makes a walking cane. 

A wonderful walking-stick is that of H. W. V. Kleft, 
1814, to contain “a pistol, powder, ball, and screw 
telescope, pen, ink, paper, pencil, knife, and drawing 
utensils,” we wonder he had not also made it an um- 
brella. We pass over many years till we come to Thos. 
Dawson's patent, 1853, respecting the utilization of the 
case of an umbrella. “I form,” he says, “my cover of 
some waterproof material, which I previously cut in the 
form of a garment to cover the shoulders. ‘I provide it 
with a button and loop or other suitable fastening ; and 
when not worn on the shoulders the umbrella is inserted 
and rolled in it, the loop and button fastened, and the 
case assumes a neat and sightly appearance.” 

We observe among the patents two for inventions to 
enable the person carrying the umbrella to see through 
i. S. Stocker (1854) attaches “to the circumference of 
ai umbrella or parasol a circular veil or curtain, having 
‘0 aperture in front to see through. . . . In lieu 














are to be let in between the ribs of the umbrella. He 
says that glass plates with platinized surfaces may be 
used, but as these would be only transparent from one 
side they would not answer the same purpose. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. Vol. I. 
1812—1842. Chapman and Hall. 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 

A more suitable memorialist of Charles Dickens could not 
possibly have been found than the biographer of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Mr. Forster was one of the very oldest, as he 
was certainly also one of the most intimate, friends that great 
master of humorous and pathetic fiction ever possessed. Their 
familiar intercourse with each other extended over an interval 
of three-and-thirty years altogether. Throughout that period 
it was never once interrupted. Their mutual confidence was 
literally as that between twin brothers. ‘Ten years ago Charles 
Dickens publicly inscribed the best edition of his writings, that 
is, the Library Edition, to his “dear friend, John Forster.” 
In what terms? Here are Dickens’ own words, “In grateful 
remembrance of the many patient hours he has devoted to the 
correction of the proof-sheets of the original editions, and ”— 
yet more—“ in affectionate acknowledgment of his counsel, 
sympathy, and faithful friendship ”—not for a passing interval 
merely, but, as the great author himself expressed it, during his 
whole literary life. Obviously, therefore, Mr. Forster, when 
that life was closed, being the survivor, was the very one by 
whom its records could be penned the most appropriately. He 
it was whom the novelist had appointed his executor. To him, 
in preference even to those who were nearest aud dearest to 
him under his own roof-beams, Dickens had entrusted his 
fullest confidences. In Mr. Forster's hands he had placed 
in holograph, as far back as in 1847, the written statement of 
his hitherto concealed, but then at last freely and entirely 
revealed, earliest, most painful, and most pathetic recollections 
and experiences. As to the time when those sacred con- 
fidences were to be passed on to others, meaning, as a matter 
of course, to the world at large, that was left absolutely to Mr. 
Forster's own discretion. Death having come to his friend, and 
the grave having closed over his honoured remains in West- 
minster Abbey, the fitting period had at length arrived, accord- 
ing to Mr. Forster’s judgment, when the veil should be lifted, 
and the veil has been lifted accordingly. What is more, there is 
no reticence in the revelation. It 1s no half disclosure that is 
placed in the hands of this biographer. The depository of 
these affecting secrets has unbosomed himself completely. So 
far as relates to the first half of his friend’s life, he has so 
written that the world now knows all about Charles Dickens ; 
and the charm of Mr. Forster’s work, as far as it has yet gone, is 
this, that it is really throughout less of a biography than of 
an autobiography. Wherever Dickens can be made to speak 
for himself Mr. Forster eagerly avails himself of the opportunity 
for allowing him so to do. The volume, which is a goodly one 
of 398 pages, is sown broadcast all down the margins, from 
cover to cover, with significant intimations laconically put thus : 








cast plentifully upon the novelist’s life from his own writings, 
which, in point of fact, are now proved to be simply and quite 
literally one mass of self-revelations. ‘‘ David Copperfield” 
had long been popularly understood to be in a very great 
measure autobiographical in its general character. As Mr. 
Forster clearly enough intimates, David Copperfield is all but 
identical with Charles Dickens. The neglected childhood, the 
sordid surroundings, and Murdstone and Grimby’s, the prison 
scenes at the King’s Bench, the shabby gentility of the Micaw- 
bers, the tender first love typified in Dora, the parliamentary- 
reporting experiences of David, and the early fame won by 
him as a novel-writer, are now shown to be, with scarcely any 
alteration whatever, shadowings forth of the personal career 
and individual experiences of the author of that charmingly- 
pathetic and humorous masterpiece. Instead of the wine 
merchant’s warehouse read the blacking manufactory. Instead 
of the debtors’ prison being the one actually named in the 
story, it was that other, described with such wonderfully 
realistic effect in a later fiction—meaning the Marshalsea ! 

The real first love, again, unlike the Dora of David Copper- 
field, was never united in marriage to Charles Dickens—being, 
on the contrary, encountered by him years afterwards under 
an aspect so entirely transformed that she suggested to the dis- 
enchanted humorist the whimsically incoherent Flora of “Little 
Dorrit.” Moreover, it is in the father of Charles Dickens, 
and not simply in the curiously associated intimates of David 
Copperfield that the reader of the “ Life” learns to recognize 
the veritable efdo/on of the immortally ridiculous Wilkins 
Micawber. Everybody long ago knew perfectly well that the 
great author who is here so justly spoken of in Mr, Forster's 
first sentence as “the most popular novelist of the century, and 
one of the greatest humorists England has ever produced” 
had risen to eminence wholly and solely by the force of his 
own natural genius. But there were few indeed who could by 
ahy possibility have conjectured that he had done so, not 
simply unaided in any way whatever by education or other- 
wise, but, in very serious and simple truth, under the most 
astounding disadvantages. There is recognizable, surely by 
everyone, the familiar ring of Micawber’s voice in the reply of 
Dickens’ father to some one’s inquiry, “Pray, Mr. Dickens, 
where was your son educated?” The reply itself, and the 
very manner of its delivery being imitated to the life by the 
master-humorist—“ Why, indeed, Sir—ha! ha!—he may be 
said to have educated himself.” Reading the tale of Charles 
Dickens’ childhood, as he himself has related it in his auto- 
biographical fragment, the gist of which will be found in the 
earlier chapters of this biography, one may say at once, in 
Byron’s phrase, that in very deed “truth is strange—stranger 
than fiction.” Even in his own most exquisitely pathetic 
imaginings we know of no such affecting picture as that here 
drawn by his master hand in chapter two—a narrative written 
almost, it seems, at times with his heart’s blood, and rained 
upon by his tears, and through which we have tenderly revealed 
to us with a self-pity that irresistibly extorts our commisera- 
tion, what the great author himself quaintly, but most touch- 
ingly spoke of as his “not-over-particularly-cared-for childliood.” 

Charles Dickens was born at Landport, in Portsea, near 
Portsmouth, on Friday, the 7th February, 1812. His father, 
John Dickens, was at that time a clerk in the Navy Pay-office, 
and was engaged in that capacity in the neighbouring dock- 
yard. The novelist’s mother, née Elizabeth Barrow, had be- 
come acquainted with her future husband through her elder 
brother Thomas, who, as a clerk at Somerset House, was also 
one of the same Navy Pay-office establishment, Charles was 
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| the second of the eight children, and the eldest of the five a 


born from that mariage. Out of the whole family, Letitia, the 
second daughter, alone survives. That Charles Dickens 
throughout his life was one of the most wonderful of observers 
his many millions of readers have long known, to their own 
keen delight. But it is perfectly marvellous to reflect at wha 
an early period of his existence his observation of all around 
him commenced. Walter Scott, as Mr. Forster reminds Us, 
states in his autobiography that his very earliest recollection is 
of his lying swathed in a sheepskin on the parlour-floor of his 
grandfather’s farm-house when he was just three years old, 
Both Charles Dickens himself and his ad/er ego David Cop. 
perfield lay claim to much earlier recollections than that, in 
their tender infancy. David Copperfield, when no more than 
one, tells us how vividly he could recall to mind toddling to 
and fro between his young mother and her faithful servant 
Peggoty, both of them dwarfed to his eyes by stooping to aid 
his unsteady little feet as he tottered from one to the other in 
the sitting-room at Blunderstone. Charles Dickens often 
related to Mr. Forster how perfectly well he could recall to his 
remembrance the small front garden of the house at Portsea 
from which he was taken at two years of age ; while playing in 
which garden, with his elder sister, he and she were watched, 
through a low kitchen window a!most level with the gravel-walk, 
by the maid-of-all-work. Dickens himself, a quarter ofa century 
afterwards, while he was writing ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” pointed 
out to Mr. Forster there at Portsea, what he then perfectly 
recognized, the exact shape of the military parade-grouné, 
which he had only seen once before, when he was “a vey 
infant.” Removed from Portsmouth at two years of age, the 
bright-eyed child’s next view of life was in London, where his 
father settled down for a time in Norfolk Street, near Middlesex 
Hospital. ‘Thence, the latter, two years afterwards, moved his 
family to Chatham, his services being required there in the 
dockyard. About four years old when he arrived there, Charles 
was nine when they all moved up to the metropolis again, mn 
1821. Chatham was, strictly speaking, almost more of his 
birth-place than Portsea. For it was there, at Chatham, a 
Mr. Forster puts it, that his fancy was born. — His house at this 
time was a little house with a plaistered and whitewashed front 
to it, in what was variously called the Brook, or St. Mary’s Place, 
When he was a little creature, just turned four, he used 
to learn the initial rudiments from slate and primer at a dame's 
school in Rome Lane, at the very entrance of which elementary 
seminary he had a difficulty nearly every day, in aof getting 
his small shoe over the scraper before going in to con his 
alphabet. Afterwards his mother taught him a smattering of 
Latin, and inducted him into what was to be of much more il 
portance to him, namely, a thoroughly good knoWwledge of the 
English language. It was here, however, that his self-education 
began in earnest. Physically he was sickly, subject to frequest 
spasms, incapable of taking part in any of the out-door sports 
beloved by schoolboys. Books came to him as a consolation 
The masterpieces of our literature fell by happy accident within 
his reach. He seized upon them and devoured them eagerly. 
Fielding and Smollett were his especial delight. “Tom Jones 
and “Roderick Random” were not only his intimate com 
panions, but his other self, by turns with “ Humphrey Clinker 
and “Peregrine Pickle.” Cervantes and Lesage, Goldsmith 
and Defoe, with their four peerless fictions of “ Don Quixote 
and “Gil Blas,” “ Robinson Crusoe” and the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” first of all took captive, and afterwards enkindled hs 
imagination. Child as he was, he took part in private the 
tricals. He tried his boyish hand at a tragedy; he hung ove 


the pages of the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” Abort 
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all, he noted with keenly observant eyes all that was going on 
about him. For one brief interval he went to a preparatory 
school, kept by a Baptist minister, the Rev. Mr. Giles, who 
not so very many years afterwards, when the boy he remem- 
bered was yet a very young man indeed, and was in the 
middle of writing ‘‘ Pickwick,” sent a silver snuff-box to his 
former pupil, having gracefully inscribed upon it—‘ To the 
inimitable Boz.” At four Dickens remembered entering Chat- 
ham in the snow. At nine he recollected leaving it in a 
drenching down-pour of rain: he himself, as he tells us, con- 
sidering life “rather sloppier than he had expected to find it.” 
The removal of the family at that time back again into London 
proved to be a terrible going down in the world for the bright- 
witted, keenly intelligent, sensitive, and singularly observant 
child. He was far more than all that, however, though nobody 
suspected it—for his was a wonderful child-nature. In all 
literature no one has written more exquisitely, more tenderly, 
more lovingly than he has done of children. Yet, than his, no 
one’s childhood could have been more utterly or more cruelly 
neglected. As we have said, he has told the narrative himself 
with a most truthful and most pathetic pen. 

Arrived in London, the family settled down—literally down, 
and very low down indeed, in a miserable tenement at Bayham 
Place, Camden Town. A neighbourhood squalid and out-at- 
elbows was all around him. By contrast, his Chatham remem- 
brances were like recollections of Arcadia or Fairyland. The 
boy’s father and mother were just barely living, and letting 
their brood of children live, as the phrase is, from hand to 
mouth. Charles, the little unsuspected genius, was the house- 
hold drudge. Of a morning he cleaned his father’s boots. 
Every now and then throughout the day he would be in and 
out at the grocer’s and the chandler’s, or what not, running of 
emands or going a marketing. 
occupied indoors in nursing the children. Longing himself to 
be sent to even the commonest school to pick up the merest 
shreds or scraps of knowledge, nobody about him ever dreamt 
of any thing whatever of the kind as in any way advisable. 
After many ill-considered and all of them entirely abortive 
attempts to make both ends meet—as, for example, by an- 
nouncing on a brass door-plate that a ladies’ seminary was held 
there, and, afterwards, by turning one by one all the goods and 





chattels of the house into ready money through the help of the | 
pawnbroker—the improvident father was finally arrested and | 


lodged in the Marshalsea. During all this most miserable 


probationary time, the boy’s one amusement was that of secretly | 


writing for himself little sketches of the whimsical people by 
whom (his neighbours in Bayham Street and its purlieus) he 
found himself surrounded. Here, for example, was noted by 
him an eccentric barber, “who was never tired of reviewing 
the events of the last war, and especially of detecting Napoleon’s 


mistakes, and rearranging his whole life for him on a plan of | 


his own.” The novelist’s father being now locked up in the 
debtor's prison, and the ramshackle home, such as it was, 
broken up completely, a wretched situation was obtained by a 
relative for the uncared-for, uneducated, but rarely gifted boy, 
who but a very few years afterwards, by his own bright and 
beneficent genius, was to make the family name known and 
loved and honoured wherever the English language is spoken. 
He was employed in a rat-eaten warehouse at the back of old 
Hungerford Market, to paste covers and labels on pots of paste 
blacking, his remuneration for this common labour being a 
petty stipend of six shillings, and afterwards of seven shillings 
aweek. “My father and mother,” he says, while recording the 
fact in his fragment of autobiography “were quite satisfied. 
They could hardly have been more so, if I had been twenty 
years of age, distinguished at a grammar school, and going to 


Otherwise his time was fully | 
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Cambridge.” Instead of being twenty he was barely ten when 
he entered, with a secretly burning and almost broken heart, 
upon this despicable drudgery. During two horrible years 
therefrom, with a profound sense of degradation all the while 
eating into his very soul, the brave, noble little fellow fought 
steadily on in the miserable battle of life thus cheerlessly pre- 
sented to him. Throughout that period, child as he was, he 
had thrust upon him unhelped all a man’s self-dependence. 
“David Copperfield” has already conveyed to us much of his 
experiences ; but the touching romance is far surpassed by the 
affecting reality as it is now related for the first time in a form 
avowedly autobiographic. His week’s stipend he thriftily eked 
out “by putting it away in a drawer, wrapped into six little 
parcels, each parcel containing the same amount, and labelled 
with a different day.” Incidents that we already remember as 
among the experiences of David Copperfield we here read related 
again, only more vividly, as among the actual experiences of 
Charles Dickens: the visit one day to the alamode beef shop, 
the scene in the public house where he goes in fora glass of ale, 
and that ofher one of the roystering dance of the coalheavers 
somewhere down by the arches of the Adelphi. One while, 
during these two deplorable years, he is housed at night, for 
some months together, in Chelsea, at the dwelling of an old 
woman who unconsciously sat then to her boy-lodger for the 
Mrs. Pipchin of “Dombey and Son.” Another while he removed 
thence to more decent quarters, a clean, wholesome back garret, 
overlooking a timber-yard at Lant Street in the borough, “where 
Bob Sawyer lodged so many years afterwards,” quoth the auto- 
biographer. At this latter place of residence the good-natured 
landlord and landlady; the former a little lame old gentleman 
| with a grown-up son lame like himself, sat to him quite uncon 
| sciously also, in their turn, as the family of the Garlands, 
familiar to the readers of the “Old Curiosity Shop.” Simul 
taneously, the observant boy, even in the very midst of the 
depression of his own miserable life, recognized in the poor 
little servant-maid who was attendant during the daytime on 
his own ruined family in the Marshalsea, and whom he saw as 
a rule every morning and evening, and remained with all the 
day on Sundays, the veritable original of Dick Swiveller’s 
Marchioness. In the history of his life at this time, as it is 
| here recounted in his autobiographic fragment, there are cries 

that, time and again, pierce us to the heart ; as where he says 

of himself, for example, “No advice, no counsel, no encourage- 
ment, no consolation, no support, from any one that I can call 
to mind, so help me God !” 








A Tale of a Nest. With Illustrations. By Mrs. HARTLAND. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

The prettiest little garden-story is here presented to the 
young reader, embellished with wood-cuts that are like glimpses 
into one of our green and flowering English hedgerows. The 
tale thus told is akin to Mrs. Barbauld’s “ History of the 
Robins,” with Dicksy, Pecksy, and Flapsy, among the prin- 
cipal characters. It has some of the fascination also of a fairy- 
| like, and yet home-born narrative, told by the lips of good 
Hans Christian Andersen. Maude’s aunt will gather about 
her many a child-reader, or rather hearer, who, as the incidents 
of the bird-story are orally related, will “listen delighted.” 
Every thing is recounted in five chapters. Mimi and Dickon 
are introduced to us very pleasantly. Nightingale, chaffinch, 

and cuckoo, disport themselves among the leaves. Rook, and 
| magpie, and tomtit, are gladly counted among the number of 
| our familiar acquaintance. Altogether the tale, just as it Is 
| here told, is worthy of the graceful writer for children by whom 
| it has been penned, and who is already ‘favourably known in 
| many a nursery as the author of “ Aunt Annie’s Stories.” 
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Holbein and his Times. By Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN.  Trans- 
laied by F. E. Bunnétt. With sixty illustrations. London: 
R. Bentley and Son. 1872. 

The painter Holbein made England his home for so large a 
period of his life that we may not unreasonably claim for our 
country some share in the formation of his style ; and, indeed, 
Dr. Woltmann recognizes in the predilection for portraiture 
which Holbein exhibited in his later years one unmistakeable 
result of his residence among us. “Portraiture,” says our 
author, “‘ was not the only style of art for which there was a 
taste in England, but it was probably that which ranked the 
highest, and thus this branch of art was assigned to the best 
master.” It was the same with Vandyck, a century later, at 
the court of Charles I. In his native country he had won no 





the highest degree improbable. We can only hope that when 


his talent we are not surprised 





small distinction as a painter 
of religious and mythological 
subjects, but in England his 
pencil was almost exclusively 
employed upon portraits. So, 
too, when the English school | 
of painting revived, Reynolds, | 
Gainsborough, and Romney | 
sought and achieved their first | 
successes in the same branch | 
of art, and no one who visits 

our picture exhibitions at the | 
present day can fail to be | 
struck with the very large | 
space in them which is devoted | 
to portraiture. Possibly art | 
in general may have suffered | 
by Holbein’s readiness to ac- 

commodate himself to the 

tastes of those amongst whom | 
he lived, but we, at any rate, 
iave no right to complain. | 
t'o it is due much of that fa- | 
miliarity with the name and 

works of the great master of 

the Middle Ages which Eng- 

lishmen possess, and it is | 
enough to say that the uni- 

versal result of that familiarity | 
is an admiration and an inte- 

rest which few other painters ' 
have been able to excite. 





that the painter’s progress was 
rapid and brilliant. His ear. 
liest authentic pictures belong 
to the year 1512, but there is 
little doubt that even before 
that time he had been largely 
employed in his father’s studio, 
and that evidences of the 
younger Holbein’s skill are 
to be sought for in paintings 
which bear .the elder Hol- 
bein’s name. In 1516 he had 
removed from Augsburg to 
Basle, and was made a freeman 
of the latter city in the year 
| 1520. He began humbly, for 
his first work in the Swiss town 
was the sign-board of a school- 
| master, whereon was an in- 
| scription setting forth the ad- 
| vantages of the establishment, 

and a picture on either side 

representing the master and 

his scholars. The scenes are 

depicted boldly and humor- 
| ously, and no tourist should 
| visit Basle without looking at 
| these first fruits of Holbein’s 
' independent pencil. The in- 
terval between 1516 and 1520 
was probably spent in travel 





We have, therefore, some HANS HOLBEIN. That he visited Zurich, and re- 
special reasons for feeling (From Woltmann’s “ Holbein and his Times.”) sided at Lucerne 1s certain, 


grateful to Dr. Woltmann for 


but it is more than doubtful 





having addressed himself, - ’ 

through the medium of an accomplished translator, to an Eng- 
lish audience. Holbein is with us much more than a name; 
he is almost a “household word.” He is associated in our 
minds with what we may call one of the most picturesque 
eras of English history. We cannot picture to ourselves bluff 
King Hal except in the way in which Holbein has represented 
him on canvas ; and similarly our ideas of the personal appear- 
ance of Anna Boleyn, Jane Seymour, and Sir Thomas More 
are almost wholly derived from the pictures of the court 
painter. It is strange that in these days, when the passion for 
erecting memorials to departed worth, and even departed 
insignificance, has become extravagant, the grave of the painter 
to whom we owe so much should still be without a monument. 
The city church of St. Andrew Undershaft is supposed to con- 
tain his remains, but that they will rest there undisturbed is in 





—____—__————' whether he ever crossed the 
Alps, and saw Italian art under an Italian sky. He seems, 
indeed, to have been familiar with the works of Mantegna 
and Leonardo da Vinci, but he might have had an opportnnity 
of studying these in his native city, Augsburg, although Dr. 
Woltmann is inclined to believe that he must have passed some 
time in Lombardy. ; 
On his return to Basle, Holbein executed the series of eight 
scenes from the Passion, which form the chief attraction of the 
museum in that town at the present day. In opposition t 
Mr. Wornum, Dr. Woltmann asserts his entire belief in the 
genuineness of these paintings, and his arguments appear to us 
to have much weight. With these, there is also in the Basle 
Museum another series of Passion scenes, etched in Indian 
ink, and evidently intended as models for glass paintings 
The vigorous simplicity which they exhibit is beyond prasé 
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and a good specimen of the intense realism of the painter may | 
be seen in the sketch of “ Pilate washing his hands” which we | 
have selected as one of the illustrations. But, although Basle 
uced, it no longer retains Holbein’s masterpiece. What | 
is now called the Darmstadt Madonna was painted by Holbein 
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of the Darmstadt painting would become evident to the public 
at large.” As the whole artistic world agrees with Dr. Wolt- 
mann in his estimate, we must fain accept it, though we confess 
that, in the days of our ignorance, we were numbered among 


the countless admirers of the Dresden picture. ; 
It is hardly fair 





for his friend and - 
patron the Burgo- | 
master, Jacob) 


|to_ pass by the 
“Danceof Death,” 





Meier, of Basle, 
and has lately 
been traced, with 
unerring certainty, 
to its present 
home, the gallery | 
of the Princess | a 
Elizabeth of | ane 
Hesse. It resem- 4 ‘Ma \s 
bles, as will be! 
seen from our en- | 
graving, the wel 
known picture at 
Dresden, but far | 
surpasses it in CO- | 
louring and execu: | 
tion; in fact, the | 
one is an original | 
and the other a| 
copy. “ He who 
has once seen this 
work, finds the| 
countenances in 
the Dresden copy 
lifeless and hard 
incomparison. It 
is only here that 
we feel the en- 
emy and hearty, | 
faithful, enthusi- 
asm of the bur- 
gomaster; it is 
only here that we 
become recon- | 
ciled with the 
countenance of 
the young girl 
kneeling in front, 
which is in no-| 
wise beautiful, and 
in the Dresden | 
copy has in it| 
something repul- | 








which elicited 
from Rubens the 
warmest praise, 
but for a careful 
criticism § upon 
this and _ the 
other moral paint- 
ings of Holbein, 
we must refer our 
| readers to Dr. 
| Woltmann’s valu- 
able work. In 
1526 Holbein 
went to England, 
carrying with him 
'a letter of intro- 
duction of his 
friend Erasmus to 
| Sir Thomas More. 
The remainder of 
|the painter’s life, 
| with the exception 











jof one brief in- 
|terval, was spent 
in our country, 
jand the proofs of 
his industry may 
|be seen in most 
| of our public and 
|private galleries. 
| He fell a victim 
ito the plague 
which visited Lon- 
don in 1543, and 
so little marked 
was his end that 
only a few years 
have elapsed since 
its exact date was 
discovered by 
some chance re- 
searches among 
'the archives of 
St. Paul’s Cathe- 
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sive, but which is | 
here truly glorified 
by the expression 
of devotion which 
is diffused over it. PILATE WASHIN 





dral, Amongst 
these the painter’s 
|will was found, 
| proving beyond a 
| doubt that he died 


G HIS HANDS, 


The mother also (From Woltmann's “‘ Holbein and his Times.”) \in the autumn of 


by her side, and 


‘the above fatal 








the brother oppo- 

site are far more life-like. Only in the heads of the Darmstadt | 
picture do we find perfect accordance with the three coloured 
sketches drawn from life with exceeding exactness and delicacy, | 
Which are preserved in the Basle Museum ; father, as well as 
mother and daughter. . . . - If the opportunity were | 
afforded of placing both pictures side by side, the superiority | 


year, and that his circumstances at the time of his death were 
far from brilliant. 

Dr. Woltmann has given us a most interesting volume, care- 
fully and pleasantly written, and exhibiting just that combina- 
tion of enthusiasm and sound judgment which a biographer 
should possess. The illustrations are numerous and well-executed. 
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The Last Tournament. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
London : Strahan and Co. 

The story of King Arthur and his knights seems to possess 
a never-ending fascination for Mr. Tennyson, and in the De- 
cember number of the Contemporary Review he has given us 
another “Idyll of the King.” We must, at the outset, say | 
openly that we think that this manner of publishing a great | 
poem by instalments, as Mr. Tennyson has done, is unfair to 
the numerous class of readers and admirers of his works. In 


the first volume of his poems was published a fragment of the 
“ Arthurian Cycle,” the well-known and justly admired “ Morte 
d’Arthur.” A yolume subsequently published contained four 
Idylls, all connected with the history of the Round Table. A 
subsequent volume, again, contained besides fresh legends a 
revised and extended edition of the “ Morte d’Arthur,” as also 
directions as to the order in which the series was to be read ; 
and now a monthly magazine contains yet another tale, the 
place of which is said to be between “ Pelleas” and “Guine- 
vere.” The inconvenience of this method is obvious. The 
old editions of the “ Idylls” are rendered comparatively worth- 
less, and we doubt if it will prove of much advantage to the 
publishers, as few will care to purchase a copy of a work which 
is constantly becoming incomplete. We notice, too, besides, 
in the present “Idyll” that there are symptoms of weariness 
and want of freshness, as if the poet had become tired of his 
work. Certainly the new poem is very far inferior to its pre- 
decessors. 

The story of “ Tristram and Isolt” has been previously 
treated in poetry by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has, however, 
adopted a different version of the legend—and we think a 
more pleasant one than that given us by Mr. Tennyson. Both | 
poets make the death of Tristram the main feature of their | 
poem, and both describe the final interview between the guilty | 
lovers. Mr. Arnold, however, following the French version of | 

| 
| 





the legend, attributes the unsanctified love of Tristram and 
Isolde to the influence of a love philtre, makes Tristram’s 
death occur by fever, and brings the guilty queen to visit him 
on his death-bed. Mr. Tennyson, on the other hand, follows 
the version that attributes Tristram’s death to the vengeance of 
the injured husband of Isolt, who comes upon the lovers 
during their guilty meeting. 

The two poems are, indeed, very dissimilar both in structure 
and tone. Mr. Arnold idealizes the character of Tristram ; 
Mr. Tennyson, on the contrary, debases it ; with him Tristram, 
like so many of the other Tennysonian heroes, is totally desti- 
tute of any chivalrous feelings, and more resembles the muscular 
heroes of “Guy Livingstone” than: the generally conceived 
notion of our Arthurian knight. Tristram’s sentiments are 
summed up in the song he sings to the fool Dagonet :— 


“ Free love—free field—we love but while we may : 
The woods are hush’d, their music is no more: 
The leaf is dead, the yearning past away : 

New leaf, new life—the days of frost are o’er : 
New life, new love to suit the newer day : 

New loves are sweet as those that went before : 
Free love—free field—we love but while we may.” 


Whatever the effect of the Round Table may have been, its 
moral influence, if we accept Mr. Tennyson as its true poet, 
can have been very slight. Lancelot, Tristram, Merlin, and 
nearly every knight whose deeds are sung by Mr. Tennyson, 
appear invariably in a bad light. The “blameless king” him- 


self almost alone retains the character of a pure and spotless 
knight. 

The “Last Tournament”—and we hope, for the sake of 
Mr. Tennyson’s fame, the last Idyll—describes to us “ the j 
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great joists” at Camelot, at which Lancelot sat as judge, and 
Tristram won the prize, and tells us of the guilty love of 
Tristram for Queen Isolt, and his death. Asa poem this 
is very unequal ; some of the lines, indeed, retain the old 
sweetness and polish which lent such a charm to the “ Idylls 
of the King,” and there are many passages of great beauty, 


| But, on the other hand, in too many places the lines are harsh 


and unmfisical, and the diction so involved that the sense js 
guite obscured. 

The peculiar inversions of the sentences, and the frequent 
use of elliptical expressions which we find even in Mr. Tenny. 
son’s best poems, are here exaggerated to the highest and ex. 
tremest degree. The general impression produced upon us is 
that the poem was hurried prematurely into the light, and 
wants the author’s final revisions, as there are many instances 
of careless sentences and superfluous syllables which a very 
little amount of trouble would have sufficed to remove. As an 
instance of faulty lines we would instance the following :— 

“ Arm’d for a day of glory before the King.” 
“ And with blunt stump 
Pitch-blacken’d sawing the air, said the maim’d churl.” 
“ Not from the skeleton of a brother-slayer.” 
Let be thy fair Queen’s fantasy. Strength of heart 
And little Dagonet skipping. “ Arthur the King’s.” 
“ Rode Tristram toward Lyonesse and the West.” 

These are lines which certainly would not have been allowed 
to see the light before Mr. Tennyson’s fame stood so high as it 
now does; and their roughness contrasts strongly with the 
general polish of the “ Idylls.” 

But leaving mere verbal criticism, we will pass to an exami- 
nation of the poem itself. 

A grand tournament has been ordered, at which Lancelot 
presides in the absence of the King, who has marched against 
the “ Red Knight,” who has 


“ Founded a Round Table in the North.” 


At this tournament Tristram is the conqueror and gains the 
prize—a carcanet of jewels, given by Arthur with the hope 
that— 





“ The purest of my knights 
May win them for the purest of my maids.” 


Meeting with Dagonet the fool, who mocks at the hypocrisy 
and decadence of King Arthur’s Court, Tristram avows his 
sentiments in the song we have already quoted, and passes on 
to the bower of Queen Isolt. We quote a passage descnptive 
of his journey through the wood. 


“ And down the city Dagonet danced away. 
But thro’ the slowly mellowing avenues 
And solitary passes of the wood 
Rode Tristram toward Lyonesse and the West. 
Before him fled the face of Queen Isolt 
With ruby-circled neck, but evermore 
Past as a rustle or twitter in the wood 
Made dull his inner, keen his outer eye 
For all that walk’d, or crept, or perched, or flew. 
Anon the face, as, when a gust hath blown, 
Or ruffling waters re-collect the shape 
Of one that in them sees himself, returned ; 
3ut at the slot or fewmets of a deer, 
Or ev’n a fall’n feather, vanish’d again.” 

He sees the lodge, the scene of his guilty amour with Isolt, 
and for some time the remembrance of his wife, Isolt of Brittany, 
arises in his mind. 

“ He seem’d to pace the strand of Brittany 


Between Isolt of Britain and his bride, 
And show’d them both the ruby-chain, and both 
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Began to struggle for it, till his Queen 

Graspt it so hard, that all her hand was red. 
Then cried the Breton, ‘ Look, her hand is red !” 
These be no rubies, this is frozen blood, 

And melts within her hand—her hand is hot 
With ill desires, but this I gave thee, look, 

Is all as cool and white as any flower.’ 

Follow’d a rush of eagle’s wings, and then 

A whimpering of the spirit of the child, 

Because the twain had spoil’d her carcanet.” 


But at last his visions of his pure and gentle wife fade, and 
he passes on, 
“ And gained 
Jintagil half in sea, and high on land, 
A crown of Towers.” 
“ Where Isolt 
Down in a casement sat, 
A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair.” 

The interview between the lovers is described with great 
harshness, some of the lines being perfectly repulsive in their 
plain-spoken sentiments, and such as we should not be surprised 
toread in Mr. Swinburne’s poems, but never expected to meet 
with ina poem by Mr. Tennyson. Mr. Rossetti has been much 
assailed for his poem of “ Jenny,” though he has certainly 
treated an indelicate subject with delicacy and refinement. Of 
Mr. Tennyson we can only say that he has presented to us the 
coarsest and most repulsive side of a coarse and repulsive story. 
The end of the story is as follows: Tristram offers the jewels to 
Isolt, and then— 

“ He rose, he turn’d, and flinging round her neck, 
Claspt it ; but while he bow’d himself to lay 

Warm kisses in the hollow of her throat, 

Out of the dark, just as the lips had touch’d, 

Behind him rose a shadow and a shrieck— 

‘ Mark’s way,’ said Mark, and clove him thro’ the brain. 


That night came Arthur home, and while he climb’d, 
All in a death-dumb autumn-dripping gloom, 
The stairway to the hall, and look’d and saw 
The great Queen’s bower was dark,—about his feet 
A voice clung sobbing till he question’d it, 
‘What art thou ?’ and the voice about his feet, 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ‘ I am thy fool, 
And I shall never make thee smile again.’ ” 


The episode of the expedition of King Arthur against the 
“Red Knight,” is briefly told. He arrives at the castle of the 
foeman, and, irritated at the sight of the corpse of one of his 
own knights, storms the castle and puts all the inhabitants to 
the sword. The whole passage shows curiously Mr. Tennyson’s 
strength and weakness. The opening simile is indeed most 
exquisite, though out of place as applied to the fall of a drunkard}; 
but the repulsive description of the sack of the castle, would 
more befit the deeds of the “Commune” or the second siege of 
Paris, than the traditional notion of King Arthur and his knights. 


“And Arthur deign’d not use of word or sword, 
But let the drunkard, as he stretch’d from horse 
To strike him, overbalancing his bulk, 
Down from the causeway heavily to the swamp 
Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 
From less and less to nothing ; thus he fell 
Head-heavy, while the knights, who watch’d him, roar’d 
And shouted and leapt down upon the fall’n; 

cre trampled out his face from being known, 

And sank his head in mire, and slimed themselves : 
Nor heard the King for their own cries, but sprang 
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Thro’ open doors, and swording right and left 
Men, women, on their sodden faces hurl’d 

The tables over and the wines, and slew 

Till all the rafters rang with women-yells, 

And all the pavement stream’d with massacre : 
Then, yell with yell echoing, they fired the tower, 
Which half that autumn night, like the live North, 
Red-pulsing up thro’ Alioth and Alcor, 

Made all above it, and a hundred meres 

About it, as the water Moab saw 

Come round by the East, and out beyond them flush’d 
The long low dune, and lazy-plunging sea.” 

We cannot but think that Mr. Tennyson has been unwise in 
publishing this last poem. It is perfectly true that any thing he 
writes will be eagerly read, and will be greeted with unsparing 
eulogy by many critics; but the present poem, both in style, 
in the manner of treatment, and in the exaggeration of all 
characteristic mannerisms, is quite unworthy of the Poet Lau- 
reate’s high reputation. There have not been wanting lately 
indications that Mr. Tennyson is growing careless as to what 
sort of work he sends out; let him be warned in time, and, 
instead of trading on a great name, resolve never to send forth 
any poem that at all falls short of the high standard by which 
he naturally must desire to be judged. 


Truth Vindicated, 
Washbourne. 
The author of this incisive criticism is both a shrewd and a 
prolific controversialist. He “has at” first one and then 
another among the most conspicuous of his opponents. In 
his “ Monks of Iona” he vigorously replied, only the other 
day, to the Duke of Argyll’s work in relation to the holy island 
of Icolmkill Another controversial treatise is announced 
by Dr. M‘Corry as immediately forthcoming in reference to 
“ Medizeval Holiness,” the argument of which will be espe- 
cially addressed to the Lord Bishop of Winchester. What is 
here under notice is the reprint of an eloquent and trenchant 
review in answer to the Rev. Norman Macleod, the popular 
editor of ‘“‘Good” Words, one of the favourite chaplains of the 
Queen, and, until recently, moderator of the Scottish General 
Assembly. The paper, which is written, as everyone will allow, 
with wonderful earnestness throughout, is in nothing more re- 
markable than in this—that opening with a sarcasm, it closes 
with a benediction. Its re-issue just now in its present form is 
so far well-timed that it comes out appropriately enough imme- 
diately after what the writer designates the rude shock given to 
the nervous religious system of England and Scotland by the 
late episcopal proceedings in the Kirk at Glengarry. Dr. 
M‘Corry’s stand-point is perfectly comprehensible. The seam- 
less garment of the Redeemer, he insists, is not to be torn 
into shreds by the perverse ingenuity of the human intellect. 
Christian revelation, he maintains, is not to be taken in frag- 
mentary parts according to the capricious arbitrament of indi- 
vidual opinion. It is, on the contrary, either to be accepted 
as a whole or rejected as a whole—there being uo interme- 
diate resting ground between German Rationalism and Roman 
Catholicity. It is only reasonable, he argues, that Moses and 
the Prophets being, as they undoubtedly were, infallible in their 
inspired utterances—the perfect realization of the types of the 
Old Law, built up after, or rather through, the accomplishment 
of the work of the Redemption, should be even yet more 
signally endowed with the attribute of infallibility. Dr. M‘Corry 
is so fervid in his eloquence, so earnest in his outspeaking, and 
so strong in the fulness and depth of his own convictions, that 
his argument at once commands from all readers an attentive 
and respectful consideration, whatever their opinions may be. 


By J. Stewart M‘Corry, D.D._ R. 
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The Seven Golden Candlesticks. By the Rev. H. B. Tristram, 
LL.D., F.R.S. The Religious Tract Society. 1871. 

The handsome, interesting, and well written volume before 
us is another of the evidences which this Society is constantly 
giving of its claims to the support of all readers, whether their 
views agree with, or differ from, those advocated by the Society. 
Learned and yet lively historical sketches are illustrated by 
engravings from photographs taken by Signor Svoboda, and 
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of Homer, the oldest of poets, and Herodotus, the father of 
history. With it was connected a rich vein of Hellenic myth 

logy and tradition. And Dr. Tristram’s introductory sketch 
conducts the reader through successive ages of conquest, until 
at length Asia Minér fell at last into Roman rule, after the 
great victory of Magnesia, from which time, with but a short 
throwing off the yoke, it remained the pliant and submissiy 
slave of the Roman Empire. We are next reminded of the 





vignettes from 
smaller sketches | 


consequence at. 
taching to these 





taken on the spot | 
by the author. And 
whilst the book, as 
a whole, forms a 
very pretty and at- 
tractive gift-book 
for the general 
reader, its literary 
merits are such as 
to entitle it to a 
place in the con- 
sideration of deeper 
students of the 
Apocalypse. . Dr. 
H. B. Tristram, it 
scarcely need be 
said, is one of the 
most experienced 
of English  tra- 
vellers over the 
scenes connected 
with our Saviour 
and His _ early 
church. Scarcely 
any writer on kin- 
dred themes pos- 
sesses a more gra- 
phic style, a wider 
range of observa- 
tion, or a happier 
manner of blend- 
ing sacred and pro- 
fane history in due 
proportion and in 
thoughtful and in- 
telligent sequence. 
Therefore his 
“Land of Israel,” 
a book of travel 
in the Holy Land, 
and his “Natural | 
History of Bible | 
Animals” are de- 
servedly popular 
books on the lists 
of the Society for 














(From Tristram’s “ The Seven Golden Candlesticks.) 


seven cities and 
churches in earl 
Christian history, 
as the scenes of 
—"s such as 
‘phesus, i 
Laodicea, Nee 
&c., and as cen- 
tres of theological 
rather than of po- 
litical importance, 
By degrees the 
work of Constan- 
tine, in tuming 
temples into 
churches and ba- 
silicas, was undone 
by conquerors such 
as Chosroes, King 
of Persia, who 
overran and con- 
quered Asia Minor 
in 615. The Magi 
for a time super- 
seded the Christian 
worshippers, Next 
came the later 
Greek empire, w- 
der which Chris- 
tianity prevailed, 
but not without re- 
peated inroads of 
Turk and Saracen, 
till, in 1074 AD, 
Soliman rent Asia 
Minor from Chris- 
tendom, and set up 
his Palace at Ni 
crea. Laodicea be- 
came then a great 
Moslem _ centre, 
and the ruin ofthe 
seven churches was 
at last consull- 
mated in 1312 
“Since then,’ 
- . ——\ writes Dr. Tns 
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Promoting Chris- | 
tian Knowledge, and we have no doubt but the “ Seven Golden 
Candlesticks” will do equal credit to the judgment and selection 
of the sister, we will not say, rival—society. For its subjects 
are of singular interest. Most of the scenes illustrated had a 
classic and historic past long before they gave the names to 
churches famous through the Apocalyptic Epistle. The 
country of the seven churches had been the ground of the 
expeditions of Xenophon and Alexander : it was the native land 





tram, “it (Asia Minor) has lain a soulless carcase under the 
leaden weight of Turkish rule.” 

Of this memorable land Dr. Tristram writes in the language 
of just enthusiasm, as the second cradle both of civilization 
and of Christianity ; and, indeed, it is hard to say upon 
of these two aspects the reader or the traveller would be the 
more cogently attracted to dwell. Art, science, philosophy, 
archeology, even prehistoric archzology, claim a portion at 




















———— —= 
this wondrous field ; and the author does no more than justice | 
to the very interesting travels of an American missionary, Van 

Lennep, which have made known colossal rock sculptures and | 
other extraordinary monuments, and which have been published | 
by Mr. John Murray. As might be taken for granted, Dr. | 
Tristram’s work takes full account of the geological and natural 
features of the land he sketches. He graphically describes its 
animals, and nothing antique or modern escapes his ubiquitous 
eye and his versatile observation. A very good specimen of | 
his style is afforded at the close of his introductory chapter, 

where he is drawn to contrast the competition between the old 

and the new influences, habits, and interests, and makes us | 
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Sardis. So, turning south, he will find by his time-table, printed 
in Italian, that he can go by rail in two hours and a half to 
Ephesus (Ayasolouk station), where there is a newly-erected inn 
in connection with the station ; and if he wishes to spend a 
Sabbath morning among the desolate ruins of the city of St. 


| John, return tickets from Smyrna to Ephesus are available from 


Saturday to Monday. From Ephesus the line turns to the 
south-east, passing, on the way to Aidin (the ancient Tralles), 
the ruins of Magnesia, where also there is a station, at which 
every traveller will halt for a day or two, to explore these 
remains, crowded, as is all this land, with associations both 
classical and Christian.” (Pp. 21, 22.) 
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tealize the actually-existing competition, in this part of the | 
East, of camels and railways as modes of transit. “The 
taveller in the East is often struck by the grotesque juxta- 
Position of Oriental civilization and European progress. No 
where is this more startling than in the railways which he will 
use in visiting the Seven Churches. English enterprise sug- 
gested the idea of a line, with branches, which should carry 
the raw produce, the hides, wool, goats’ hair, gums, drugs, and 
especially the cotton of the interior, to Smyrna for shipment. 

€ project has been already partially carried out. The 

ch to Cassaba from Smyrna conveys the traveller close to 





PERGAMOS WITH THE ACROPOLIS IN THE BACKGROUND. 
(From Tristram’s “ The Seven Golden Candlestic ks.”") 














Just as graphic is a little sketch, in p. 57, of the intermixture 
of East and West at Smyrna, a competitor for the honour of 
having been Homer's nurse, and the undeniable scene of the 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp. ‘These, its claims to immemorial 
name, are well stated by the author ; and he has also noted its 
highest honour, though brief mention in the Apocalyptic 
message. ‘ The church shall be sifted and tried even as by 
fire, but it will hold fast unto the end,” is Dr. Tristram’s gloss 
on the words of St. John, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” But the passage to which we refer 
concerns, not its candlestick, so much as its present aspect. 
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After a striking description of its topography, we read, “ From 
the European steamers and lateen-sailed vessels of the Greeks, 
we pass to the bazaars of the city, where English navvies jostle 
with stately Turks and wild Georgians ; and then, after having 
traversed the filthy streets, we emerge, after a walk of nearly 
two miles, at the caravan bridge on the inland side, and en- 
counter long files of camels with their Turcoman drivers, each 
animal bearing on either side a bale of cotton from the interior, 
to be shipped for Liverpool, and gravely moving aside for the 
gay equipages of the Western merchants; while the grunt of 
the dissatisfied and ill-tempered camel is drowned by the shrill 
whistle of the English engine hard by, ready to start on the 
railway for Ephesus. So grotesquely are East and West here 
brought side by side.” (P. 57.) 

It is impossible within our allotted space to discuss the hand- 
ling of his-seven themes respectively by Dr. Tristram. Nor 
would it be fair to author or reader to forestall the perusal of 
the book itself. Each church or candlestick is duly weighed 
and balanced, receives its appropriate portion of sacred and 
historical tribute, and its contrasts of ancient and modern, as 
occasion serves. How curious, for instance, Apropos of Smyrna, 
is the reference which the author points out in the beginning of 
the message to it (these things saith the first and the last, which 
was dead and is alive) to the phraseology used of the revels of 
Bacchus in a very different sense, as well as the allusion in “a 
crown of life” to the perishable wreath of the Smyrnean Olympic 
games, Bacchus, we are reminded, was to pagan Smyrna 
what “the great goddess Diana” was to Ephesus. Phila- 
delphia, unlike Smyrna in its absence of all classic interest, is 
like it in retaining somewhat of its crown, and sharing with it 
the only unqualified approbation given to any of the trees 
(Platanus orientalis) which still flourish here more luxuriantly 
than any where else in Asia Minor. This coincides with the 
account of a wonderful plane-tree in the same locality given by 
Herodotus, on which Xerxes lavished the sort of wasteful com- 
pliments usual with Eastern despots. Dr. Tristram, in a note 
on p. 112, has a quiet laugh at the prigs who say that Co/- 
Jatebus, where Herodotus found a confection, or honey, of 
tamarisk and wheat, which, after twenty-two centuries, is still 
the confection of Philadelphia, cannot have been the same as 
Philadelphia, because in so rocky a region plane-trees would 
not flourish. Signor Svoboda, in the letterpress to his “ Pho- 
tographs of the Seven Churches,” actually dilates upon the 
magnificence of the plane-trees he observed there, although 
he was evidently quite unaware of this stay-at-home criticism. 

In touching upon the secular associations with Pergamos, we 
get from this volume a good popular account of the “ Pergamenz 
Chartz,” or “ Pergamene Papers,” smooth whitened skins, more 
durable than the Egyptian papyri, and the original of our 
familiar word “parchment.” ‘This manufacture, ‘irst called into 
existence for the library wherewith Eumenes aimed to rival 
that of Alexandria, is to this day the staple of Bergama, the 
modern Pergamos ; and this association of ancient and modern 
general literature is matched by others of curious interest in 
other places. 

We suspect that the Apocalypse is too little pondered and 
studied ; and when the case is otherwise, more applied for the 
purpose of twisting fancy-webs of prophecy fulfilled than for 
the more practical and profitable purpose of illustrating sacred 
by profane, and profane by sacred history, and collateral litera- 
ture. To those who are minded to approach the task, we can 
recommend Dr, Tristram’s “Seven Golden Candlesticks” with- 
out the slightest hesitation. The tone and spirit is devout. 
The touch and handling is light and masterly. The only 
wonder that possesses us is that one who reproduces the East 
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with so much skill, talent, and genius, can keep from being per. 
petually on the move to visit and conquer fresh regions of sacred 
history. The illustrations are excellent, the paper good, the 
book, as a whole, delightful. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN Bunyan. 
The Holy War. By Joan Bunyan. The Book Society, 28 
Paternoster Row. : 

To notice either of these works upon their own merits, iz 
extenso, would be not the telling of a twice-told tale, but the 
repetition of one related thousands of times before. Still, a 
new edition of either of them is always welcome, and will be 
sure to meet with a cordial reception in a nation in which the 
name of their author is as familiar as a household word. “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is one of the best known works in the 
English language, and it is difficult to conjecture through how 
many editions it has passed. A few facts connected with 
it, comparatively little known, but which our readers may 
rely on as authentic, may not be uninteresting in this place. 

Some idea may be formed of the number of editions which 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” had passed through some fifteen years 
since, when it is stated that a gentleman (now deceased) who 
was an ardent admirer of Bunyan’s, had in his library a copy 
of every edition that ever had been published of this remark- 
able work. These volumes covered no less wall space than 
eight feet by six in extent, and were of course very diverse in 
point of merit in such matters. as type, paper, binding, &c. 
Nor could it be expected that every editor, without exception, 
had reproduced the work with equal fidelity. Punctuation 
alone is a means by which, without further interference with 
an author’s text, his meaning may be at times entirely distorted. 
The attempt of one modern writer to produce an “ orthodox” 
edition of Bunyan’s great work is doubtless fresh in the 
memory of many. Another editor, not many years since, 
introduced into a kind of synoptic pictorial sketch of the story 
an entirely new fact, by representing Christian, as he passes 
throngh the river of death, as saved dy Evangelist. Thereis 
no mistake about it, for the words “Evangelist saves Christian,” 
mark it as being at once as distinctly opposed to sound doc- 
trine as to Bunyan’s intention and narrative. In this edition 
no such liberties are taken with the author’s text; the paper is 
good, and the type clear and large ; while the illustrations, not 
too profuse, are sufficient in number to arouse that interest in 
a child’s mind which, once awakened, can know no rest till the 
last page is reached. 

The “Holy War” is less known, but deserves to be better 
known than it is, and such a reprint as that just issued by the 
Book Society will do much to popularize it. Both the works 
above-mentioned are issued in a form and at a price which 
place them within the reach of all but the very poorest, and 
the Book Company might probably, with advantage, both to 
themselves and the public, produce another volume containing 
some of Bunyan’s still less known works, such as “A 
Confession of my Faith, and a reason of my Practice;’ 
or “Peaceable Principles and True ;’ “The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman;” ‘The Jerusalem Sinner Saved ;’ 
“ Bunyan’s last Sermon ;” and “ Bunyan’s Dying ‘Words’ 
Bunyan’s style is peculiar, but singularly attractive, 
his less known works are probably in obscurity only because 
they have never been published in a cheap and popular form. 


The Home Theatre. By Mary Heary. Sampson Low & Co. 
Half-a-dozen sprightly dramas, comedies, and comediettas 
are here grouped together. There is one in four acts entitled 
“The Lost Game,” one in two acts called “ The Unexpect 
Guest,” and four in one act, each of which “ goes off” as effer- 
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yescently as a bottle of champagne. “Boz,” in his early days 
when he had but just finished writing his “ Sketches,” dashed off 
a little yew d’esprit, in the shape of a volumette, descriptive 
of “Young Ladies.” ‘The authoress of “ The Home Theatre,” 
or we are very much mistaken, might assume her place by right 
amongst them, under some such category as that of “ The Fast 
Young Lady.” Her manner throughout is gay, rattling and 
exhilarating. She understands completely the touch and go, 
the give and take, the battledore aud shuttlecock to-and-fro of 
conversational badinage and repartee. All the covert fun 
and half-hidden humour of an equivoque are familiar to her 
imagination. The effect produced by her soliloquies and 
dialogues we can at any rate pronounce to be in many ways 
delightful. As a rule she piques the curiosity of her reader as 
to the dénouement. Several of her characters are capitally 
conceived, and one or two of them very cleverly indeed pour- 
trayed. Conspicuous among the latter, to our fancy, is Mr. 
Robert Livingstone, particularly in the scene in which he is 
quietly “chaffed” by the man he affects to patronize in his 
assumed position as a needy portrait painter. Perhaps the 
most ingenious of all these little drawing-room comedies in the 
one entitled “‘ A Flirtation.” The closing scene of the first and 
longest drama of all in the volume strikes us as rather ar anti- 
dimax. It certainly ends very uncomfortably. Whether the 
book be read aloud to a home circle (“‘ meaning half a one” 
as Bob Cratchit’s historian has it in the immortal “ Carol,”’) or 
whether it be enacted as a series of dramatic performances, to 
be seen through the folding doors of a back drawing-room, 
“The Home Theatre,” exactly as it is, will gladden those by 
whom it is turned to. That at least we can warrant. An 
entertaining volume such as this comes quite as seasonably just 
now as mince-pies and roast turkey, as sprays of holly, or a 
bunch of mistletoe. 








Adam's Disobedience, and its Results in Relation to Mankind, as 
Shown in Scripture. By J. W.FLower. Second Edition. 
Williams and Norgate. 

The subjects treated of in this volume go to the very root of 
man’s relations to God as an accountable creature. Adam's 
original righteousness, his fall, original sin, free will, with other 
kindred subjects, arrest our thoughts to the consideration of the 
ongin of God, and the nature of virtue and vice, as moral prin- 
ciples. As creatures having the power of choosing between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, obedience to the law of 
God, or servitude to the law of sin, we feel that our virtue 
depends upon our voluntarily “ refusing the evil and choosing 
the good,” under the guiding influences of the only ferfect 
(te. the Divine) mind. We feel that we could not have the 
power of serving God by a voluntary, loving obedience, unless we 
had also the power of disobeying under the influence of bad 
motives, and yet that we could have no virtue, no moral good- 
hess, no claim or fitness for reward, unless we could voluntarily, 
willingly serve God from an admiration of His holy and perfect 
attributes, and not as mere aufomata, by foice of some irresist- 
ible necessity. This consciousness of man’s responsibility and 
accountability to his Maker may have been the inspiring 
motive in the author’s mind, which led him to attempt to clear 
the biblical account of “ Adam’s disobedience” from certain 
theological statements, which he appears to consider rather as 
human icrustrations overlying biblical truth than as proper 
articles of religious faith—regarding them as incompatible with 
the evidences of modern science. In this attempt Mr. Flower 

Shown the genius of a modern statesman, detter skilled in 
pulling down the sacred edifices which the “ giants” of former 
4s constructed, than in finding substitutes for them when 
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ference, who did not attempt the removal of the Church’s time- 
honoured Liturgy until he had a compilation of his own ready 
to put in the place of it. ‘The author seems to content himself 
i He has a tilt at the sails of our theological 
windmills, ancient and modern alike, but he has no steam-mill 
of his own wherewith to replace them, and from which we may 





| obtain our supply of theological bread ; but then he has taken 











away from us the imputation of Adam's guilt. ‘The expres- 
sion,” he says, “that ‘by man came death, and by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead,’ means no more than this— 
that as Adam was the first man who died, so Christ was the 
first who rose from the dead.” . . “ Neither of these ex- 
pressions bears the slightest reference, implied or expressed, to 
Adam's disobedience or its consequences, nor can they reason- 
ably be quoted or used in that sense.” . . . “In the 
second sentence the contrast which had been instituted 
and exhibited between these two persons, in exact con- 
formity with the Apostle’s usual method, is continued so as to 
include {their followers. As all die in Adam, so all shall be 
made alive in Christ. It is, however, only in a figurative and 
hyperbolical sense that the bodies of men are made alive in 
Christ, only in the sense that He, so to speak, set the example of 
rising, being the first in order of time.” (P. 57.) 

Thus the author totally ignores the natural and received inter- 
pretation of the Apostle’s statements with regard to the Christ 
as the Representative Man; and in order to do this more effec- 
tually, he goes the length (at p. 89) of questioning the “ nature 
and extent of the Apostle’s inspiration.” The village gossip 
who gave utterance to the remark, “ That’s where me and Paul 
differs,” expressed herself in homelier language, but scarcely 
passed a greater slight upon the authority of the inspired 
Apostle than the author does when he supposes “the Apostle 
was carried away, as it sometimes happened, by the fervour of 
his genius, and thus led into the use of rhetorical expressions.” 

We cannot recommend this book to Churchmen ; but to those 
who think with the author, we may say that it is well-written, 
and contains a good deal that is worth reading and thinking over. 


The Mother's Book of Poetry. Selected by Mrs. ALFRED 
Gatty. Bell & Daldy. 

Another charming collection of miscellaneous poems has 
been added to the many similar volumes recently added to our 
bookshelves. The contents are chiefly breath of the home 
affections. ‘The favourite authors quoted from are, among the 
poetesses, Adelaide Procter and Jean Ingelow, and among 
the poets, Kingsley and Longfellow. Very many others, how- 
ever, are put under contribution. There is a half-whimsical, 
half-historical poem of Campbell's included in some of the 
collected editions of his poetical works that we are heartily 
glad to meet with here—the piece entitled ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
Sailor,” commemorative of a little incident related of the great 
Emperor when he was meditating the invasion of England at 
the head of his grand army at Boulogne. John Moultrie’s 
“Three Sons,” again, is always welcome to us, whenever we can 
light upon it for the luxury of re-perusal. Gems of verse 
of imperishable beauty are here gathered together as in a 
casket, such jewels “rich and rare” as Charles Lamb's “Old 
Familiar Faces,” or Tennyson’s “ As Through the Land at Eve 


| we went,” or Lady Nairne’s “Land o’ the Leal,” or Mrs. 


Hemans’ “ Casabianca,” or Lady Anne Lindsay’s “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” or Wordsworth’s sublime masterpiece the “ Intimations 
of Immortality.” As a presentation volume, this elegant little 
compilation will, doubtless, at this season, mark an epoch in 


| many a young life, by giving the recipients of the gift book a 


| taste for poetry that will sweeten their thoughts and emotions 


emolished. Baxter was more generous at the Savoy Con- | during all the remainder of their existence. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

In Cassell’s, “Poor Miss Finch” continues to make us 
wonder what next can possibly happen to her, after the manner 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ heroines. There are no less than ten 

, one of which is set to music by Mr. J. L. Hatton, and 
three are illustrated by Miss M. E. Edwards. Mr. David Ker 
describes a school-fight at Rugby. Mr. R. M. Ballantyne gives 
some useful suggestions in his two papers on “ Fire! Fire !” 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald tells of a touchingly sad adventure in 
“ The Fatal Pin.” ‘The Overgrown Cinder” is an account of 
the Island of Ascension. 

The Congregationalist is the title of a new organ of the 
Independents, and the name of its Editor, Mr. R. W. Dale, is 
a sufficient guarantee for its being ably conducted. Whilst it 
contains much from which we differ Zofo ca/o, we are bound to 
say that its tone, as a whole, is highly conciliatory, and that 
several of its essays are excellent. We would especially notice 
a paper on “Courtesy,” and heartily wish that some of the lesser 
lights of a certain school in the Church of England would take 
a hint from it. We are glad to see the use of a lectionary 
advocated in these pages, and also to see the value of art 
applied to sacred subjects so fully recognized as it is in the first 
of a series of papers on the Physiognomy of Scripture Portraits, 
“1, The Portrait of Our Lord.” 

The Cornhill, in addition to the serials by MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian and Charles Lever, gives the first instalment of a 
story that seems to promise well, called “ Riquet & la Houffe.” 
We think it is from the pen of a lady who has written many a 
tale in the pages of the Cornfill. In “ Hours in a Library” 
Thomas Fuller is pleasantly discussed, and the writer, without 
pushing the parallel too far, finds much resemblance between 
him and Sydney Smith. “Meteors, Seedbearing and other- 
wise,” is an able and temperate criticism of Sir W. Thompson’s 
strange theory. “Spain: her Manners and Amusements” is 
an unsparing exposé of the customs of that degraded country. 
It is agreeable to turn even to the “Quaint Customs in Kwei- 
Chow ” after what we have read of the Spaniards. 

The Churchman's Shilling Magazine gives an engraving of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice. In his paper on William 
Cowper, the Editor tells us that it is proposed to place in 
Great Berkhampstead Church an east window of stained glass 
over the grave of the poet’s parents, and that Mr. William 
Longman, Paternoster Row, or the Rector of the parish, will 
receive subscriptions for this purpose. Mr. J. Piggot gives an 
account of Hans Holbein. The Rev. Thomas Tilston con- 
tributes a poem on “The Defence of St. Elmo,” and 
Sir P. Perring one on Christmas. “The Life of St. Bernard” 
is followed by that of Travers Madge, and a curious contrast is 
thus afforded. We trust that it may be long before the author 
of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye” succeeds in persuading 
parents not to allow their children to read fairy-tales. 

The /@ustrated Catholic Magazine, under its new name, is 
another instalment of an old and much homelier publication. 
The Lamp has been trimmed and burnished, and shines all the 
more brightly in consequence. New blood, or perhaps we ought 
rather to say new oil, has been poured into it, and there is a visible 
change for the better by reason of this welcome supply of fresh 
pabulum. The editor, F. Lockhart, evidently understands the 
requirements of such a periodical, and the result is that ever 
since the change projected by himself has been effected, the 
Lamp, otherwise the //ustrated Catholic Magazine, has risen, and 
. still rising, as it deserves to do, in popularity and in circula- 

on. 

Little Folks, Vol. II., will perhaps most securely count on 
the votes of its numerous constituency from the fact of its 
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giving about five hundred pictures, and all the more 

we see that one of these pictures is drawn by one of the little 
folks themselves ; whilst the others seem to represent almost 
any thing and every thing, so great is their variety, Tanging, as 
they do, from common objects for little folks’ drawing-lessons 
up to historical subjects, whilst comicalities are given in abyp. 
dance. It would be 4iseless to try to classify the stores of 
reading in these pages, so we will only say that to this part of 
the work also little folks themselves contribute, as the Editor 
gives several letters from them, and tells us in the preface that 
all letters which are inserted meet with rewards. 

The alm Annual (S. Miller, Tavistock Street) is a collection 
of very slight pieces in prose and verse, three illustrations, and 
some enigmas, riddles, &c., for the solution of which prizes are 
offered. We have no objection to the word “ Palm,” but we 
must confess that the only reason we can suggest for its being 
chosen as the title of this annual is the same as that by which 
Sam Weller was induced to sign his valentine “ Pickwick,” 
“It’s a werry good name, and a easy one to spell.” 

The People’s Magazine. July to December, 1871. Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77, Great Queen Street, 
For thoroughly wholesome reading for the People, this excellent 
magazine has few superiors. In our opinion the editor is wise 
in not making a periodical such as this is, an organ of religion 
only, or even chiefly ; but in providing a great variety of plea 
sant papers written in popular style, in all of which a healthy 
tone may be perceived, without a too obtrusive moral. The 
volume contains a great many illustrations, some of them 
coloured, some tinted, and some plain. The plain ones we 
must allow that we greatly prefer. A few headings taken hap- 
hazard from the table of contents, will give some idea of the 
variety of the subject matter. La bonne Ménagere ; Instinct 
and Science; The Moabite Stone; Money-making; The 
Materials of the Sun and Stars ; Quoits; The River Police; A 
Three Days’ Ride in Norway, &c. &c. The papers are not too 
long, and the popular explanations of scientific matters seem 
particularly happy in their freedom from heaviness, and their 
clearness. Stories are mingled with the other papers, and also 
short poems. We can cordially recommend the magazine to 
our readers. , 

The Quiver continues “ His by Right” and “ About Nellie.” 
The Rev. W. M. Statham writes on “ Blessings in Mistakes,’ 
and the Rev. S. Mateer gives the third chapter of his “ Indian 
Notes and Anecdotes.” Mr. G. Holden Pike speaks somewhat 
hopefully in “An Evening with a City Missionary in the 
Taverns of Marylebone.” Amongst the verses are some touch- 
ing lines on the noble-hearted fireman, Joseph Andrew Ford. 

Town and Country, No. 1 (British and Colonial Publishing 
Company, Fleet Street). In the first number of this new 
monthly the Editor asks a hearing for contributors who have 
not yet made for themselves a name. Probably a judicious 
admixture of papers from well known writers, together wi 
those deemed worthy of insertion from less-known wmiters 
would have had, we think, a better chance of success in these 
days, when magazines are so numerous. We should, howevet, 
be glad to find that the Editor's hopes were realized, and must 
own that, in well-known periodicals, we have often read papes 
of less interest than “Society and its Votaries,” and “Has 
England Degenerated ?” and verses without half the merit of 
“ Speech and Silence.” 

The specialité of the Westminster is, that it gives, not only 
chess problems and games, but also rubbers of whist, 
various other games of skill. It is ably conducted, and, ¥¢ 
should think, would prove a very useful chronicle to 4 
section of the public. 








1S Wise 
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NEW MUSIC. 
. “Why should we repine.” Leigh Wilson. (Willey and 
Co, Great Marlborough Street.) This melody is not remarkable 
for originality, having little more in it than the usual set ballad 
and cadences. Nevertheless it is not without merit, as the 
tune is graceful, and the whole is planned with consistency and 
continuity. 

Song. “Bright be the place of thy soul.” George Barker. 
(Willey and Co.) The pervading flavour of this song comes from 
Donizetti's pretty opera tunes. There is but little strength or 
character in the music ; still the outline of the melody has elegance, 
and the accompaniment is well managed, without being over- 


Song. “ The Valley of Dreams.” E. L. Hime. (Willey and 
Co.) An attractive song of the valse type with a swinging luxurious 
tune, resting upon an effective accompaniment, which in some 
sentences shows the touch of the experienced writer. 

Ballad. “ Bessys Mistake.” F. Campana. (Hopwood and 
Crew, New Bond Street). A simple ballad set in the modern Italian 
manner by a skilled hand. The closing phrases of each verse re- 
yeal a clever and neat figure in the accompaniment. 

Song. “ The Scout.” Words by H. B. Fannie, Music by 
F. Campana. (Hopwood and Crew.) A spirited trooper’s ditty, 
and a picture of the life of a bold Uhlan. Both words and music 
are full of rough vigour and health. The song is in the usual fas 
redouble form with an episode, or trio to speak instrumentally, 
in the subdominant. This clear bright melody will be sure to find 
numerous admirers. 

Song. “The Little Gipsy.” F. Campana. (Hopwood and 
Crew.) There is a striking charm in the pert neat sentences of 
this song, and the change of key, despite the fact that converting 
the first tonic into the mediant of a new key is now an old trick, is 
managed with sufficient spirit to strike the hearer very pleasantly. 
Pethaps the one defect is the defective rhythm of the final sym- 
phony. This song will please many. 

“The Rose and the Thistle.” Quadrille. Fohn Pridham, 
(Evans and Co., Argyle Street, Regent Street.) Though Mr. 
Pridham has chosen a field for the exercise of his talents, which 
might with gain to all, be allowed to remain in a state of fallow for 
some time to come, it is only fair to say that he has produced a set 
of spirited and elastic dance tunes, built upon English and Scotch 
melodies. 

“Rhein-Lied,” Fantasia for the Pianoforte. Immanuel Liebich. 
(Evans and Co.). A strong transcription of the German student’s 
song“ Wohlauf nun getrunken.” The melody is treated much in 
the usual way, being preluded by an introduction of the cadenza 

and followed by the arpeggioed chords pattern of variation. 

oo work is not however overloaded, and lies well for the 
player’s hands. 

“ The Village Festival.” A descriptive fantasiafor the Pianoforte. 
}. Pridham. (Evans and Co.). Made up of bell-ringing, and 
other effects, recalling pastoral life ; and closing with a dance of so 
decidedly the ballet flavour, as to bring to mind effectually the 
conventional “lads and lasses” of the stage, and not to suggest in 

least the rough frolics of the real native articles. If Mr. Prid- 

would give us a real healthy picture of village life, he must 

- with stronger colours. 

Fessamine-Spray.” Bluette de Salon. Ff. Pridham. (Evans 
and Co.). A pretty pianoforte piece of Mazurka build ; without 
ay features of note. The passages fall well in the player's grasp, 

the detail, if of a common type, is not without grace and tune- 


Coote’s New Burlesque Valse. (Hopwood and Crew.) A 
Yety easy piece, indeed. It has no musical merit, but will be 
welcome to those who admire a rechauffée of vulgar tunes. The 
Cover is disfigured by a libellous portrait of Miss Nelly Power. 

. Home for the Holidays :” Quadrille facile, by Fohn Pridman. 
a and Co.) A very easy, harmless effusion, suitable for little 


« Rescued.” Written by B. Britten. Composed by L. J. Hatton. 

vans and Co.) We expected something better than this from 

z Hatton. The words are queer ; witness the following lines: 

is y mother dear, wel! I know thou hast prayed for me; sav’d 

rd y boy, sav’d is thy boy; my mother dear, my mother dear, 
is thy boy, cast away on a rock at sea!” 








“Mountain Streams.” Duet. Words by James Roscoe. Music 
by George Barber. (London: Willey and Co., Great Marlborough 
Street.) There is not much novelty or invention in this song, which 
belongs to the “boarding-school” style of art. In a common-place 
way however it is effective ; and the accompaniment is easy, and 
rather telling. Altogether, it is likely to meet the approval of young 
ladies. Musical merit it has none ; but it is easy to “read” and 
sing, and is well adapted to medium voices, though nominally 
written for soprano and contralto. The sentiment is of the “ third” 
and “sixth” kind. 

“Bright Waters,’ by the same composer, and issued by the same 
publishers, is a good companion to the above. It has no character, 
but is mildly effective. 

“ The Birds were telling one another.” Written by Frederick 
Enoch, composed by Henry Smart. (London: Evans and Co., 32, 
Argyle-street, Regent-street.) Mr. Smart always writes like a musi- 
cian and a man of cultivated mind. His songs have freshness ahd 
character, and though perhaps seldom strikingly novel, are always 
conscientiously and painstakingly put together, as well as graceful 
and fairly easy of execution. The one before us is no exception to 
the general rule. It is a charming melody charmingly treated ; and 
if well sung and played, would be very effective indeed. It is con- 
siderably above the average of drawing-room airs, and it certainly 
demands a good voice and careful execution. What, however, we 
may ask, is the meaning of the following lines ? 


“ The birds were telling one another, 

On every bough in cadence clear, 

With note of love could be no other, 
The May is here, the May is here.” 


Of the manufacture of trashy songs and bad dance music there 
is noend. About once in six months only do we stumble across a 
composition worthy of the paper on which it is printed; the flood of 
rubbish that pours over a reviewer's desk is really disheartening. 
Cannot publishers give us something really new by way of a change? 
Popular taste will never advance so long as the “sweet” and 
“ tender,” in other words the gushingly sentimental school of art is 
in the ascendant. Before a girl has heard any good music she has 
been encouraged to play and sing volumes of the most debilitating 
trash. The production of songs and dances has become a mere 
handicraft. Now and then Gounod and one or two native composers 
whom we had better not name, turn out something which, if not 
worthy of their reputation is, at all events, coherent, gram- 
matical and thoughtful, but the ordinary ruck of drawing-room 
music is feeble beyond conception. Publishers and teachers anxious 
to make a small per-centage at the expense of their pupils have 
much to answer for. Beginners are set to work on flashy clap-trap 
productions, turned out by men and women who have never even 
taken the trouble to master the rudiments of their art, and having 
laid the flimsiest of foundations, try in vain to appreciate music of 
a really high class. Thence it is that a mixed audience applauds a 
symphony by Mozart, but a ballad by Virginia Gabriel more. 
Young ladies as a rule “learn” the piano, that is, acquire a certain 
mechanical dexterity, but of music as an art know absolutely 
nothing. They can strum a tune, and that is all; pounds have 
been wasted in teaching them that which had better have been left 
unlearnt, for it has simply corrupted what little natural taste they 
may have once possessed. The unfortunate victim is then set down 
to admire “classical” music almost without being able to tell one 
key from another, and certainly knowing nothing about harmony. 
Whatever we may hope we may be sure of this, that the popular 
taste will not make any steady and marked progress till the Augzean 
stable behind publisher’s counters has been routed out, and the 
space cleared for something better than hack-writers’ square yards 
of commonplace. 





y 
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° THEATRES. 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
FROM a literary point of view, “Dotheboys Hall,” produced on 
Boxing-night, is certainly not a success. However, the piece is put 
together with a certain regard for conventional stage requirements, 
and on the whole it is neither much better nor worse than most 
other perversions of Dickens’s novels for the stage. It has no par- 
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ticular plot. It straggles and gets involved and tedious. But it con- 
tains some amusing and effective scenes, and is very well played. 
The author has boldly pruned away about nine-tenths of “ Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” and yet not confined himself strictly to the events 
and personages of Dotheboys Hall. For instance, we have a 
long, dreary, carpenter's scene, in which Brooker, the late clerk of 
Ralph Nickleby, appears ; and allusions are made by Kaée to Mrs. 
Wittiterly, and Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht. This 
scene, by-the-bye, as well as a long soliloquy at the very beginning 
of the play, ought to be cut down unsparingly, if not altogether 
omitted, which, however, by reason of stage requirements of a me- 
chanical kind, could perhaps hardly be done ; but it is a serious tax 
upon the patience of the audience. In the first act we are intro- 
duced to old Ralph Nickleby and Messrs. Sgueers and Snawiey, 
whom we find at the “Saracen’s Head.” Nicholas and his sister 
and mother also appear, and the scene ends with the starting of the 
coach for Yorkshire. Scene II., which depicts a dilapidated room 
at Dotheboys Hall, where presently arrive Sgueers and the new 
tutor, brings Smike forward. After this comes the brimstone and 
treacle episode, and the act drop is brought down rather abruptly 
but effectively by Miss Fanny Sqgueers popping her head in at the 
schoolroom door and announcing that Smzke has run away at last. 
In Act II. we have the entertainment given by J/iss Fanny in honour 
of the handsome tutor who has so taken her fancy; the long 
dialogue between Ralph and Kate, of which we have already spoken, 
and which by-the-bye is supposed to take place in London, and the 
encounter between Sgueers and Nickleby when Smike is brought 
back.. The audience expressed in unequivocal terms its delight at 
seeing the schoolmaster thrashed ; and the more zealous carried 
their resentment so far, as to hiss vigorously whenever Squeers ap- 
before the curtain. But the “ gods,” at all times a “ warm- 

earted and impulsive” race, are more than usually so on Boxing- 
night. The third act contains a good deal in the way of explanation, 
and the death of Smzke, whose father Ralph Nickleby acknowledges 
himself to be. Previous to this, however, there is the quarrel 
between Fanny Sgucers and ’7i/da, and the pretended recognition 
by Snawley of Smike as his long-lost son. Ultimately the school- 
master is ignominiously driven out of the room; Swaw/ey is sent 
after him with scant ceremony ; Brooker makes his revelation ; and 
Smike, after expressing the highest degree of terror at the sight of 
Ralph Nickleby, expires in his nephew’s arms, Thus the play 
does not end “happily,” to use a cant phrase; but, altogether, it 
seemed to please the very crowded te in a high degree. 
Notwithstanding a marked tendency to drag at times, on the whole 
it is bustling and effective, and, as we said before, it is very well 
played. The costumes and groupings follow Hablot Browne’s 
sketches faithfully, and the scene in the schoolroom is well contrived. 
Mr. Righton acts Sgueers efficiently, and has been at pains to 
get the correct twist in his sole remaining eye. Mr. W. J. 
ill, as Fohn Browdie, gave a humorous performance. He 
certainly delighted the audience, but he made himself, we 
venture to think, unnecessarily ugly. Mr. A. Wood, who ap- 
peared for the first time at the Court Theatre, as Ralph, dis- 
charged his ungracious task in a painstaking manner, but at mo- 
ments his voice was almost inaudible; his ‘ make-up,’ like that of 
the remainder of the company, was very good. Miss Santon as 
Smike, was scarcely to our satisfaction; she gave an intelligent 
reading of the part, indeed she did about all that could be done 
with it, but the character is unsuited to a lady, and her Smike 
was not the Smke given us by Dickens. Miss Madge Brennan, as 
Fanny Squeers, was vivacious and funny, though at times her per- 
formance bordered on caricature. Naturally a young lady of 
attractive appearance, she made herself most self-denyingly ugly. 
Miss Bishop was a highly grepenpenas Kate Nickleby, in spite of 
her preposterous bonnet, and Mrs, Stephens made the schoolmaster’s 
wife appropriately coarse and brandy-faced. Mr. A. Bishop played 
Nicholas intelligently, and looked the part very fairly; and Miss 
Rose Coghlan, who is new to the Court Theatre, was a lively, pretty, 
and good humoured ’7i/da. “Dotheboys Hall” does not afford 
much scope for scenic effect, but it was carefully and satisfactorily 
put on the stage. The boys in the school-scene, however, are to all 
ress healthy sturdy young fellows, and their tendency to laugh 
should be checked as decidedly inappropriate. Little Wackford 
appears at intervals, and has the worn-out tasselled cap, braced-up 
Pantaloons, and juvenile chubbiness of person so familiar to those 











acquainted with the well known etchings by “ Phiz.” As a pla 
“Dotheboys Hall” has no claim to consideration, but it is th 
means of introducing some quaint characters and laughable epi 
and when its redundancy has been pruned down it will no doubt ma 
a prosperous career. Dickens’s dialogue does not seem to have 
been preserved very faithfully, parts being omitted, and tasteless 
jokes introduced by the performers. We cannot Conscientiously 
praise such works as the new adaptation by Mr. J. Daly Be 

but it is the fashion to dramatize Dickens’s novels, and attempts of 
the “Dotheboys Hall” kind are inevitable. After ail, the Cour 
version of “Nicholas Nickleby” may not be worse than the 
Lyceum version of “ Pickwick.” On the whole, therefore, we sup- 
pose it may be regarded as a success. The climax, however, is 
reached at the end of the second act, poetic justice being dealt out 
when Sgueers is flogged, and the subsequent act terminating in 
Smike’s death, depends for its interest solely upon the amusing 
squabble between ’7i/da and Fanny. Nobody, to tell the truth, 
cares much what becomes of tiresome /rs. Nickleby, who in the 
play is reduced to the slenderest proportions, or even Nichola; 
himself. Xaée is a pleasing nonentity, Brooker an intrusion, and 
to a holiday audience a death scene is almost an impertinence, The 
whole humour of the play depends on the excellent and vigorous 
acting of Mr. Righton as Sgweers, the admirable Fanny of Miss 
Brennan, and the genial fun of Mr. Hill’s Fchn Brewdie. The 
Smike episode is less pathetic than dreary and tiresome, and Mr, 
H. Leigh failed to impart the requisite unctuousness to Snawiey, 
The play was followed by the burlesque of “ Isaac of York,” one of 
the liveliest and most sparkling pieces of the kind we have seen for 
a long while. The author wisely keeps himself in the background, 
and rests. his hopes of success, not unreasonably, on pretty faces, 
gay dresses, brilliant dances, and really clever singing, so indis- 
pensable to entertainments of this kind. Miss Oliver is charming 
as ever; Miss Kate Bishop is an irresistible /vanhoe; Miss Nelly 
Bromley looked beautiful as Rowena, and Cornelia D’Anka isa 
handsome and imposing Caur-de-Lion, with a fine voice and a 
graceful presence. Mr. Righton, as the Few, is a study, and Sif 
Brian de Bois Guilbert becomes an Irishman with an “Q” to his 
name, and a considerable degree of native humour. Altogether,a 
more than averagely pleasant evening may now be spent at the 
Court Theatre, where, we should add, the comfort of the audience 
is really consulted, and the fee system, that dé/e noir of playgoers, 
has been sensibly abolished. 


PRINCESS’ THEATRE. 


“On the Jury” a new piece by Mr .Watts Phillipps has been 
produced at this theatre with considerable success. In the first act 
we find that Rodert Sanderson, the son of Mr. Dexter Sandersm, 
M.P., a City man, has become engaged to Edith Ferrers, a school- 
fellow of his sister. Zadith is supposed to be an_ heiress, but 
all that is definitely known of her is, that her school-bills are paid 
by a Mr. 7idditts, who is apparently a broken-down gentleman 
Mr. Tibbits however, proves to be Ldith’s father, and 1s recog 
nized as having been convicted of felony by Mr, Sanderson, who 
was on the Jury which found him guilty. In the second Act, #* 
Sanderson having in vain tried to break off the engagement between 
his son and ith, in order to attain his object proclaims the guiltand 
conviction of 77ditts. He, however, afterwards somewhat suddenly 
arrives at a belief in 77d¢¢¢s innocence, and wishing the marmiage 
to take place, makes his consent conditionally upon /%ditts pon 
the country. This is agreed upon, but Edith who goes to se 
father off is run down by a steamer, and the departure pos 
and finally 4/r. Sanderson’s own partner confesses himself guilt 
of the crime for which 77ddi¢¢s suffered ; and the play ends 
pily. The dialogue of the piece is telling and well written, th 
occasionally rather too epigrammatic, and some of the SI 
cleverly and effectively planned, but the interest is somew he 
diminished by the fact that the audience can clearly foresee > 
relenting of Mr. Sanderson, whose various changes of min at 
somewhat obscurely accounted for. The piece was well ac : 
Phelps as the City Merchant plays most admirably, though occ 
sionally a little stiffly ; and Mr. Webster gives a careful eee rt 
of the Innocent Convict; Miss Furtado is an interesting a 
and plays some of the scenes with great feeling. Ind 
where Edith consents to break off her engagement at the 
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of Mr. Sanderson, was played,to perfection. Mr. Phelps gained 
by her natural and easy acting. There is a slight underplot 
depending principally on an English Musician who, disguised as 
3 professor, lays siege to the school-mistress, nicely played 
Miss Julia Daly. The scenery by Mr. Lloyds is very effective, 
a little overcharged with colour in one or two scenes ; and 

the mechanical contrivance of the sinking of the boat by a steamer, 
vals the Railway-train effect in “ After Dark.” “On the Jury” 
yil doubtless have a longrun. We must not to forget to mention 
that on the band striking up “ God bless the Prince of Wales,” the 
whole audience rose and cheered lustily, a sign of the popular feel- 
ing, that some of our Republican agitators may find worth their 


attention. 
———___—_————_______ 


GERMANY. 


Our German correspondent writes as follows :— 

* December zoth, 1871. 

“Our Goethe literature has lately been enriched by two 

phlets, tending, the one directly, the other indirectly, to 
throw a new light, as it were, on our great poet, by showing 
his relation to music. The former, a pamphlet by W. von 
Bock (Berlin, Schneider and Co.), bearing the title ‘Goethe in 
his Relation to Music,’ supplies a deficiency in the excellent 
‘Life of Goethe,’ by Mr. Lewes, who, unaccountably enough, 
seems to have overlooked the poet’s correspondence with 
Zelter, which forms so essential a portion of his life, and plainly 
shows that his universal genius, as is but natural, was not des- 
titute of a sense of the divine art. Von Bock, on the contrary, 
proves that music was his constant companion through life, and 
that his appreciation of it was equally just and profound. The 
second pamphlet is a lecture on ‘Goethe and Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdi,’ by the composer's son, Dr. Karl Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdi, with a portrait of Felix Mendelssohn at the age of 
12, telling us, in a pleasant way, of the young musician’s visit 
to the aged bard at Weimar, his reception there, and his 
attachment to the poet ever after, with whom he maintained 
acorrespondence after quitting Weimar. A translation of the 
interesting pamphlet being about to appear in England, I need 
not dwell upon it here. Another recent contribution to the 
Goethe literature is his mother’s correspondence, edited under 
the title of ‘ Frau Rath Elisabeth Christiane Goethe’s Letters,’ 
by Robert Keil (Brockhaus, Leipsic). 

“Since the expiration of Cotta’s copyright our classical poets 
have been published in a variety of editions, {and are now 
accessible to the multitude, while formerly they were confined 
to the few only ; but the competition among the publishers, 
tach trying to outbid the other in cheapness, has flooded the 
market with such inferior editions—combining badness of paper 
with sma'lness of type, and confirming the saying about ‘cheap 
and nasty,’ that those who buy them must either leave them 
unread or ruin their eyes. 

“Still though our own classics, in good, bad, and indifferent 

ions, are thus being far more widely diffused among the 
public than formerly, the culture of Shakespeare is as wide- 
spread and deep as ever among us, aye, even to the disparage- 
ment of the former. Not only have we had a Shakespeare 

since 1864, while, up to this moment, we have not the 

Sime for Goethe, even though a well-known Goethe scholar 
elycalled upon the Germans to form one ; but edition follows 
edition, translations are being continually multiplied, even after 
Superior one we have long had by Schlegel and Tieck ; his 

ys are acted on our stages more frequently, perhaps, than 
ay of Goethe's or Schiller’s, and are being read, too, to 
cowded and enthusiastic audiences. Of course, there is, in 
the land of zsthetics, no lack of commentators either, and 
“ately a month passes but some new publication on Shake- 
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| speare is sent forth by the press. Riimelin’s ‘ Shakespeare 


Studies of a Realist,’ which, some years ago, endeavoured to 
check this Shakespearomania, or, at least, to sober it down 
somewhat, seem only to have given a new stimulus to writers 
to come forward as advocates of the great dramatist, so much 
has our Shakespeare literature increased since, and almost each 
| new writer runs a tilt against the said poor Riimelin. So 
lately, Kreyssig, in his ‘Shakespeare Questions’ (Leipsig, 
Luckhard). The book is a very able résumé of what has been 
said about Shakespeare and his plays since people first began 
to study him more thoroughly. The style is pithy and concise, 
but the author's pugnacity peeps out every now and then, 
showing the volume to have somewhat of a polemical character, 
Another recent work is ‘ Shakespeare Studies,’ by Otto Ludwig. 
This gifted poet, the author of the remarkable and powerful 
tale, ‘ Between Heaven and Earth,’ and of several dramas, in 
his striving after perfection, kept a sort of common-place book, 
in which he daily entered his reflections suggested by his study 
of Shakespeare’s plays, which he analysed, compared, and 
commented upon for his own improvement. M. Heydrich, 
his friend, thought proper to edit these posthumous papers, and 
took great, but, I fear, useless pains in the execution of his 
self-imposed task. It will be ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,’ for though 
the volume contains many just afergus and much acute 
criticism, on the whole it makes the impression of a mass of 
crude thoughts, as undigested as undigestible. Of new transla- 
tions we have, besides, an improved (?) edition of the old 
Schlegel-Tieck: version, edited by the Shakespeare Society ; 
one by various able translators, published by Meyer of Hild- 
burghausen ; and another got up by Brockhaus, who employs 
some of the most eminent poets and writers on the work. 

“While I am writing this, the news arrives of the death, at 
Arnstadt, in Thuringia, of W. Alexis (Dr. W. Haring), who has 
been called the German Walter Scott. His historical novels 
decidedly give him a rank next to the great novelist just named. 
He was born in 1798. 

“ Musical literature has lately also been very much increased. 
Fritzsch (Leipsic) has published the first volume of Richard 
Wagner's collected works, containing an autobiographical 
sketch, the texts of ‘ Rienzi’ and the ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ and 
a variety of other matter. The indefatigable L. Nohl has given 
us the ‘Beethoven Commemoration,’ and ‘ Art at the Present 
Time.’ Oppenheim (Berlin) has published two very valuable 
works, Bitter’s ‘Contributions to the History of the Oratorio,’ 
—a subject never before treated, and E. Naumann’s ‘ German 
Composers from Sebastian Bach down to the Present Time.’ 
Such a galaxy of first-rate men of genius is here arrayed before 
us as can alone be matched by the Italian painters of the six- 
teenth century. 

“In philosophy a remarkable fact has to be recorded. In 
the year 1869 a young man, E. von Hartmann, formerly an 
officer in the Prussian army, being wounded in ’66, and dis- 
abled from further service, published a work, entitled the 
‘Philosophy of the Unconscious.’ A few critics, such as R. 
Gottschall, the editor of the Béatter fiir Liter. Unterhaltung, 
and D. Asher, a contributor to the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung, immediately recognized the superior merits of the 
work, and predicted its success. Soon after nearly the whole 
press followed in their wake, and sounded the praises of the 
new philosophy. The consequence was that, although the 
great Franco-German war intervened, a second edition was 
soon called for, and a few days since a third, considerably 








augmented, left the press. This is a fact unheard of in Ger- 
many, where scientific works meet with comparatively few 
purchasers; and not one of our great philosophers of former 














theless, great as the success of this latest of our original phi- 
losophers is, he has not supplanted Schopenhauer, on whose 
system he may, indeed, be said to have based his own ; for not 
only do the works of that great philosopher continue to be in 
brisk demand, but new publications constantly appear, swelling 
the already bulky literature his philosophy has called forth. 
Thus there lie before me at this moment three new painphlets, 
one by Dr. D. Asher, one of his chief apostles, ‘ Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, being new Matter by and about Him ;’ a second one by 
Dr. J. Bahnsen, ‘To the Philosophy of History, being a 
Critical Discussion of the Hegel-Hartmann Evolutionism from 
Schopenhauer’s Principles” (both at Duncker’s, Berlin), and 
‘Preliminaries to a Criticism of Music: a Philosophical Dis- 
sertation,’ by Dr. Carl Fuchs (Leipsic, Fritzsch), his theory of 
music being that of Schopenhauer, as adopted, too, by R. 
Wagner. And, finally, Schopenhauer’s principal representative, 
J. Frauenstadt, has just published a ‘Schopenhauer Lexicon’ 
(Leipsic, Brockhaus), a work of great industry and patience, 
and highly useful for consultation on any subject treated by the 
philosopher. 

“‘T cannot conclude this report without strongly recommend- 
ing J. J. Weber’s ‘Illustrated War Chronicle,’ a magnificent 
production, which has just been brought to a conclusion, and 
will serve as a memento of the great war, such as has never 
before been submitted to the public as a record of any former 
war. a Sy AP ns 

FRANCE, 


At Paris some of the Orleanist supporters of the ablest of 
the younger branch of the Bourbons speak pretty confidently of 
the chances that Monseigneur—or, should we say Citoyen ?— 
le Duc d’Aumale has of filling up the first of the four vacant 
Jauteuils at the Academy, that formerly occupied by Charles, 
Comte de Montalembert. With respect to the fourth place, 
there are a few who speak, but not very confidently, of the 
claims of M. Edmond About ! 

Few readers will have forgotten that of all the shameful 
tergiversations that took place last year in France, perhaps the 
most shameful was that of the brilliant feuilletonist, who, at one 
moment one of the most obsequious of the obsequious in the 
salons of Compitgne, at the next, when the tide of fortune 
turned against the Emperor, hastened to be the first to revile 
his sovereign in the midst of the din of the earliest horrible 
disasters. It must be allowed, however, that the example set 
by him has been pretty generally followed, and, turning of coats 
having hecome very fashionable, it is by no means impossible 
that M. About may follow a still more lively feuilletonist than 
himself, our perennial Jules Janin, into the august Academy. A 
pleasanter bonbon, that, than any one can offer him on the 
Jour de lan. 

With ri ge to literary doings, M. Paul Lacroix, the Con- 
servateur of the Bibliotheque de I’ Arsenal has just brought out 
at Jacob’s, an exquisitely printed and lavishly embellished 
volume, descriptive of Les Arts au Moyen-dge, et a la 
Renaissance. Altogether it is a superb memorial of the 
manners and customs of the middle ages, and of the Re- 
naissance. ‘The illustrations are of such abundance that they 
consist of fifteen full-paged plates, radiantly produced by 
chromo-lithography, together with no less than 440 woodcuts 
Scattered through the letterpress. The former, which are 
especially admirable, have been produced under the care of 
M. Kellerhoven. 

M. Camille Flammarion has given to the world within these 
last few days, through the hands of Hachette, another of those 
Works of popularized science which have during the last year or 

















two issued from the Parisian press. Ze Cie/, by M. Guillemin 
will be in“the remembrance of many readers, as well as J, 
Terre, by M. Elisée Reclus, and Z’ Univers, by M. Pouche 
The tome just published by M. Flammarion is of a precisely 
similar character, and is entitled Z’ At¢mosphére. It soars higher 
than the clever book produced last year by Mr. Glaisher, the 
aeronaut, for M. Flammarion here ascends to such an altitude 
in his speculations that he rises far above meteorology into the 
sublimer regions, familiar to the thoughts of the astronomer. 
One remarkable chapter of his treatise, however, he does se 
apart for the consideration of meteorology, and of the whole 
work it is by no means the least interesting or least valuable 
division. A variety of beautifully illustrated works have 
recently made their appearance at Paris, appropriately on the 
eve of Christmas, and on the verge of the Jour de /'an; other. 
wise, in the thick of the holiday season, when picture-books are 
more than ever welcome. The house of Hetzel has especially 
distinguished itself in the production of this class of publica- 
tions. It has given to the world in this way, among other notable 
works, a superb edition of the “‘ Contes de Perrault,” illustrated 
very finely by the inexhaustible Gustave Doré. 

Better off, on the whole, than their elders, the children 
this year are catered for most profusely, and, in many instances, 
most magnificently. Conspicuous among the dainty books of 
tales and pictures provided for their amusement, may be men 
tioned a very rare attraction, indeed,—a delectable romance of 
the sea-shore, very charmingly told by Jules Sandeau. The 
boy-hero of the story is a certain littke Marc Henri, who, witha 
young fisher-band of playmates, gets stranded through the up- 
setting and shattering of a boat, high and dry, on—what is, im 
fact, the title of the narrative—‘“ La Roche aux Muettes.’ Ther 
they light a bonfire to attract aid, the materials of which bon- 
fire are the fragments of their broken boat. The bonfire bums, 
but the tide rises! We will not, however, disclose more of this 
charming tale, but say, that the illustrations are worthy of it, 
and designed in the happiest style of each by MM. Bayard and 
Férot. One of them, the scene of the departure, is especially 
admirable, and shows unmistakeably how delicate, yet firm, is the 
touch of the keen-edged tools fingered by M. Pennemacker. 

An illustrated edition has appeared of the popular “ Histowe 
d’un Paysan,” by that Siamese firm of novelists, MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. The embellishments are from the hand of 
Schuler. 

M. Verne’s encyclopedic enterprise, entitled the ‘ Magazin 
d’Education et de Récréation,’ deserves particular mention; 
true to its title, as it certainly is, and abounding, as every portion 
of it does, with instruction and entertainment. The scheme is 
one embracing, among other most attractive treatises, such et 
thralling philosophic expositions as Bertrand’s ‘ Founders af 
Astronomy,’ Faraday’s ‘ History of a Candle,’ Roullin’s ‘ Reco 
lections of Travel,’ and Maury’s ‘ Physical Geography, the 
whole series of papers having Carolus Duran as the illustrator 

One word concerning a very different sort of literature. 
Alexandre Dumas fi/s (or the fi/s may now be omitted), ! 
excited the just indignation of many dramatic critics by sssuilg 
a preface to the printed version of his ‘ Princesse George 
now playing at the Gymnase. ; ; 

Instead of his preface being any extenuation of his av 
dacity, as a demoralizer both in that particular play and = 
precursor, the notorious “Visite de Noces,” it is a more — 
flagrant outrage upon public decency. Addressing himself 
his own public, he says, in answer to the charge direc 
himself by the other public, he says to his congenial do? 
“Well! youhearthis imputation ofimmorality, and what doyou! 
You come and see my pieces, you go away and retum, 
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tack with you your wife and your son, but not your daughter. 
You are quite right, my friend. The theatre is not for the 
demoiselles.” In speaking thus, he throws up his whole case, 
and appears to glory in what his censors regard as his infirmity, 
and he himself as his strength. 

“At the Gaiefé recently, the commemorative performance in 
homage to the memory of the father, ‘he Dumas, “ Alexandre 
k Grande” was a brilliant success, the funds accruing from it 
being set apart as a nucleus for a public monument to the 

ince of modern romancists. At the close of the entertain- 
ment, the author’s bust was crowned on the stage in the midst 
of great enthusiasm. “Boule de Neige,” only just out, is increas- 
ing in attraction as it rolls on at the Bouffes. Offenbach’s music 

with the true cAic from the first bar to the last. 

The Schneider tantalizes her admirers by the tender love 
songs she nightly warbles to the white bear (not the great 

izzly) who is the hero of the piece. The scene is for all the 
world like our old friend ‘ eauty and the Beast.’ 
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ART GOSSIP. 


We bave before us a specimen number of a paper called 
The Stage. It is chiefly remarkable for a very fine engraving 
of the three witches in “‘ Macbeth,” after a painting by Fuselli. 
For the woodcut itself—the term seems almost unjust in appli- 
cation to such artistic and finished work— we have nothing but 
unqualified praise. It is indeed worthy of a far more pre- 
tentious publication than the one before us. Ass to the original 
painting, however, it mzy be worth while to say a few words. 
Itis very characteristic of Fuseli. In conception it is weird 
and impressive. It is carried out, too, with a considerable 
degree of vigour, but it lacks imagination and real power. The 
faces are not malignant enough ; indeed, we question whether, 
when they come to be closely examined, they will be found 
malignant at all. At first sight, they strike us as ugly, but even 
this opinion is likely to be modified on further acquaintance. 
The middle witch has a gloomy, scrrowful expression. Had we 
not heard worse things of her, we should simply have supposed 
that she was an old woman whose brain had been affected by 
trouble. The one nearest us has a decidedly humorous cast 
of countenance, her baldness and hideous dress alone giving her 
arepulsive appearance. The one farthest off has the face of a 
man. There is a somewhat savage gleam in the eye, but 
beyond that there is nothing very ghastly or horrible about her. 
All three have well-formed aquiline noses, mouths and chins 
by no means ill-developed, and foreheads, of which the worst 
that can be said is that they retreat somewhat, that of the 
middle witch retreating most. If Fuseli meant to depict simply 
the witch of olden time, as she really was, a poor creature who 
tad been driven melancholy mad by ill treatment, he suc- 
weded. If he wished to give us some conception of the 
tee “weird sisters” described by Shakspeare, he failed. A 
certain horrible element is contributed to the picture by the 
lurid atmosphere and mist surrounding the figures, a death’s-head 
moth hovering in the middle distance, and the sepulchral 
drapery of the witches, whose outstretched fingers are “ skinny ” 
indeed. The generally weird and grim effect is heightened by 
the streaming hair of the third witch, and a burst of flame, 

contrasts powerfully with the surrounding darkness, and 
miggests a veritable gleam from the “nethermost hell.” 
Further, there is a singular unity and emphasis in the 
Peture, which, taking it altogether, is boldly original and im- 
Messive, but not, we venture to think, a work of high genius. 
Othose who care to see more of Fuseli’s efforts, and they are 





most of them worth examination, we may add that a large | 
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painting of “ Sin overtaken by Death,” is on view at the South 

Kensington Museum ; while a crayon of the “Nightmare,” 
representing a young lady, with a “wealth of golden hair,” 
lying asleep, her head over the bedside, and her tawny locks 
streaming over the floor, may be seen in a colourist's shop 
at the end of Long Acre, nearest Drury Lane. 

While on the subject of the witches in “‘ Macbeth,” why, we 
may ask, are they made simply ludicrous in stage representa- 
tions of the play? The parts are usually entrusted to very low 
comedians indeed, who hobble about in grotesque attire, and 
speak in a shrill quavering falsetto. Shakespeare’s plays 
always lose much of their poetry and dramatic force in repre- 
sentation, none more so than “ Macbeth,” with its preposterous 
witches, absurd “ murderers,” and intractable ghost. A word 
to enterprizing managers. We now-a-days think of witches only 
as ill-favoured old women, but our ancestors had a different 
opinion, they burnt and tortured many a beautiful young girl 
for the supposed crime of sorcery ; therefore should the result of 
the ballot at the Queen’s Theatre compel the management 
to produce “ Macbeth,” would not some alteration in the 
modern-stage type of witches be a decided improvement ? 

What, after all, is the real history of ‘Home sweet, Home ?” 
The air first makes its appearance in a collection of “ Melodies 
of various nations,” published by D’Almaine and Co. ; some 
years later, it is imported into an opera called “ Clari, the Maid 
of Milan,” and several years after that, again, it turns up in 
Donizetti’s “ Anna Bolena.” Whether the tune be of native 
or foreign origin is still a moot point. An “ Old Opera-goer,” 
writing to the Zeegraph, quotes the following words of Sir 
Henry Bishop, which, he says, were spoken in his hearing. 
“Some of my friends dared me to write a taking melody 
within the compass of an octave, and ‘Home sweet Home,’ 
was the result.” Mr. Emery, successor to D’Almaine and Co., 
states that Sir Henry Bishop, when engaged upon the “ Melodies 
of various nations,” “‘not being able to find a Sicilian tune 
suitable enough to complete his work, wrote ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’ sunk his own name, and called it a Sicilian air.” Years 
afterwards it was made popular by the singing of Miss M. Tree, 
in the opera of “Clari, the Maid of Milan,” played 
at Covent Garden. “The melody then took the notice of 
other music publishers, who seeing it printed as a Sicilian air 
in the four volumes, naturally thought there was no copyright 
in the melody, and issued their own editions of it. Upon 
this circumstance becoming known to Sir H. R. Bishop and 
his publishers, T. D’Almaine and Co., they held a meeting and 
took counsel’s opinion respecting an application for an injunc- 
tion to restrain these publishers from continuing to print 
their editions of the air, when Sir H. R. Bishop stating 
before counsel that the melody was his composition, 
the counsel, in reply, gave it as his opinion that he (Sir 
H. R. Bishop) having allowed the air to go forth to the world 
for so long atime as a national one, he thought that an injunction, 
under the circumstances, could not be obtained. The copyright 
was then abandoned both by the publishers and the composer.” 

Mr. Chas. Mackay speaks as follows :—‘“ We,” meaning hir1- 
self and Sir Henry Bishop, “conversed together more than 
once about ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and he distinctly and 
positively informed me that he at one time thought the air to 
be the composition of Jean Jacques Rousseau, in his opera of 
‘Le Divin du Village,’ but that he had satisfied himself, after 
due investigation, that it was not Rousseau’s but an old and 
popular Sicilian melody, well known in every part of Sicily. 
He added that he had taken little, if any, liberty with the 
tune when he introduced it to the English public in the operetta 
of ‘ Clari, the Maid of Milan.’” 
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Mr. J. R. Planché states, ‘ that having to alter and revise the 
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libretto of ‘Clari’ he added to a ballad ‘ originally of two verses | 


of eight lines each’ (but which he reduced to four), the refrain 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 


Sir Henry, then Mr. Bishop, adapted | 


to the song what, he informed me at the time, was ‘an old | 


Sicilian air,’ observing that it would be more in character for | 


the simple Italian peasant girl to sing a national melody than 
any one he might compose for her.” 

“ Home, Sweet Home,” it may be added, has attracted the 
notice of more than one Italian composer: Verdi in his earlier 
days was a pretty close imitator of Donizetti and in “ Nabucco” 
there is a melody which has much, both of the spirit and form 
of the prayer in “Anna Bolena,” otherwise the tune about 
which we have lately had so animated a discussion. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 

Tue sale of the valuable private library of the late Richard 
Bentley, Esq., which took place in Wellington-street, Strand, 
at the auction rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge, seems to have been very successful. It lasted three 
days, and realized somewhere about nine hundred pounds. 
Some of the books were rare, and sold well ; John Carion’s 
“Book of Chronicles,” in black letter,—a fine copy from 
Horace Walpole’s library, was sold for 34 5s.; of one book, of 
which there are only four copies existing, the rest being burnt 
at Fonthill, in 1801, “ Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Inci- 
dents, in a series of letters from various parts of Europe,” the 
price was 5/4 15s.; ‘‘Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, with 
Life,” by J. W. Lake, Paris, 1829, interleaved, with MS. 
notes, portraits, cuttings from magazines, &c., by M. S. Moran, 
‘including an autograph letter of the poet, and one of Dr. 
Thomas Hume, fetched but 12 ros. ; a little volume of poems, 
of which only 100 copies were printed, by Mr. Peacock, the 
author of “ Heaclong Hall,” entitled ‘ Paper Money Lyrics, 
and other Poems,” sold for 34 A nearly complete set of 
Notes and Queries, from its commencement, to August 12, 





| Moore, &c., &c., 114 115. 





62. 10s. ; a collection of materials towards the life of Thomas 
Moore, the poet, made by Mr. Moran, formerly editor of the 
Globe newspaper, containing many letters to and from Thomas 
The next lot, alas! only fetched 


| five shillings, and yet it was a parcel of letters by Bishop 





1871, realized 8/7 55.; a folio collection of Count D’Orsay’s 
Portraits, Lithographs, with fac similes on India Paper, 
brought 5/.: while one hundred and seventy designs and etch- 
ings, by John Leech, choice impressions, on the largest paper, 
went for 9/.; Horace Walpole’s copy of Thomas White's“ Godlie 
Sermon,” for Sir H. Sidney, father of the poet, sold for 17. 16s. ; | 
Wraxall’s “‘ Memoirs of my own time,” with numerous highly 
interesting autograph notes by Mrs. Piozzi (Johnson’s Piozzi), 
from the Library of Mr. E. H. Barker, went for 2/. 12s. The 
Evelyn collection of Tracts obtained fair prices. As much as 
three guineas was given for John Cotton’s ‘‘Controversie con- 
cerning Liberty of Conscience in matters of Religion.” One 
vol. of tracts, sold for 52 2s. 6d.; Greene’s “ Farewell to 
Follie,” was sold for 47. 15s. A volume consisting of “ Captain 
W. Bray's Appeal against the Lord Fairfax,” 1649; “ Exact 
Relation of the Triall and Examination of John Morris, Gover- 
nour of Pontefract Castle, at the Assizes held at York,” &c., 
1649 ; John Canne’s “ Golden Rule, or Justice advanced,” 1649 ; 
“ Impeachment of High Treason against Oliver Cromwell and 
his Son-in-law Hew Ireton,” &c., 1649; “ Handerchiefe for 
Loyalt Mourners, or a cordiale for drooping spirits groaning 
for the bloody murther and heavy losse of our gracious King,” 
1649, sold for 9/. 2s. Various Tracts by and relating to Colonel 
John Lilburne, 52; ordinances, declarations, messages, Xc., 
during the Civil War, 47 5s.; a collection of two hundred 
and forty-six Civil War and other Tracts during the reign 
of King Charles I., 25/ 10s. The original manuscript of 
Lord Lytton’s Romance of “Harold,” bound in Russia, in | 





Bathurst—the good bishop, as his daughter tells us he was 
called—together with autograph letters of the Duke of Sussex 
and the far-famed Dr. Hampden, who, when he was made 
Bishop of Hereford, was ostracized as a heretic, but whose 
heresy is very colourless by the side of that of the more ad- 
vanced thinkers of our day. The original manuscripts of the 
“ Log-book of Prince Rupert ” was sold for four guineas. The 
original manuscripts of six of Fennimore Cooper's novels were 
in the sale, the ‘‘ Pathfinder ” realizing 9/. 10s., while “ Home- 
ward Bound” was knocked down at 1/. 2s. Poor Sir E. Bridges 
fared worse than Bishop Bathurst ; a parcel of his original 
MSS., consisting of miscellaneous notes, sonnets, pedigrees, 
copy of correspondence, &c., was sold for the ridiculously 
small sum of half-a-crown. Some of the letters were very inte- 
resting, and obtained good prices. One from Miss Farren, 
afterwards Countess of Derby, sold for two guineas ; one from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, 5s.; four of Amelia Opie’s, 35. 64; 
six of William Godwin, author of “ Caleb Williams,” to Mr. 
Inchbald, 47. ros. ; four of the Siddons family, 32. 7s. 6d. ; nine 
of the Edgeworths, 2/. 3s. ; four autograph letters of John Philip 
Kemble, and nine from his wife to Mrs. Inchbald, 44 ros. On 
the shortest day in the year the sale closed with that of engray- 
ings, drawings, and oil-paintings. It was a collection to make 
one’s mouth water—“ Alexander Pope,” after Kneller, by 
Smith, 12 ; avery fine “Anne, Duchess of Cumberland,” full 
length, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Watson, 7/4; “Lady 
Sarah Bunbury,” full length, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
Fisher, with large margin, 1/. 4s. ; a beautiful mezzotint of Bet- 
terton, 1/. rrs. ; “ David Garrick,” fine proof before letters, by 
Watson, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3/.; “ James Quinn, as 
Falstaff,” 17. 1os.; “ George Colman,” after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, by Marchi, proof before letters, 2/. ; six pictures, one of 
them being the “ Entombment of Christ,” by Albert Diirer, 14 15. 
A little disappointment was expressed at finding the portrait of 
Theodore Hooke—a water-colour drawing by De Wilde—was 
withdrawn. As the purchasers of these lots were principally 
dealers, it is to be presumed the public may hear of them 
again. Altogether the sale was a rare chance for the connols- 
seurs and virtuosi of these latter days. 

Mr. Strahan advertises 90,000 of the Christmas number of 
Good Words, That is a great sale for a magazine ; and yet it 
is by no means unparalleled. The Zeisure Hour has much 
about the same circulation, and the Sunday at Home very com 
siderably more. ‘The amount of what is called Sunday reading 
in this country is really remarkable. Only a few weeks since 4 
firm in Fleet Street published a new serial, consisting entirely 
of sermons, under the title of the Christian World Pulpit, and 
without any advertising besides what they could do in the 
columns of their own periodicals, at once they obtained a sale 


three volumes, with a portrait on India paper, 252 tos, | Of 30000 weekly. 


























ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Illustrated Travels, Vol. iii, edited by H. W. Bates, Assistant 
Secretary of the Koyal Geographical Society. Royal 4to. Just 


PP beck of Parliamentary Anecdote, compiled from authentic 
sources by C. H. Jennings and W. S. Johnstone. Crown 8vo. 
Just ready. ——e 

The World before the Deluge, from the French of Louis Figuier ; 
new edition, revised and corrected by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. Ready Feb. t. 

The Children’s Birthday Text Book, interleaved with writing 
paper, with text for every day in the year. Just ready. 


Social Economy. By E. J. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Feap. 8vo. | 
| ready. 


Ready in January. 


The Marlborough French Exercises. By the Rev. G. W. De Lisle, | 


French Master in Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. Ready in 
anuary. 

The Children’s Daily Text Book, with Motto for every Day in the 
Year. Cloth limp. Now ready. 

Gothic Stonework. By Ellis A. Davidson. Ex. feap. 8vo. Just 
ready. 

A Series of carefully graduated Penny Copy Books, with engraved 
head lines ; complete in 18 books. Fcap. 4to. Ready Jan. to. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 

A First or Introductory English Grammar. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 12mo. 
In January. 

Supplement to Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
In January. 

A Handbook of Dyeing and Calico Printing. By William 
Crookes, F.R.S., &c., Editor of “ The Chemical News.” Illustrated 
with numerous Specimens of Dyed Textile Fabrics. 8vo. In the 
Spring. 


Useful Knowledge Reading Books. In Two Series :—(i.) for 


Boys; (ii.) for Girls. Edited by the ;Rev. E. T. Stevens, B.A., 
Oxon, and the Rev. Charles Hole, Joint-Editors of Stevens and 
Hole’s School Series. In January. 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old France ; with other verses. By A. Lang, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcap. 8vo. 

The Story of Gautama Buddha and his Creed: an Epic. By 
Richard Phillips. Square fcaj. 8vo. 


The History and Literature of the Israelites. By C. and A. De 


Rothschild. Abridged edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

Spectrum Analysis Familiarly Explained. By Dr. H. Schellen. 
Translated by Jane and Caroline Lassell. Edited with Notes, by 
W. Huggins, LL.D., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates and other Illus- 
trations, including copies of Angstrém’s Maps. 8vo. 

Messrs. E. Moxon, Son, and Co. 

Campbell's Poetical Works (in Moxon’s Popular Pocts) ; illus- 
trated by Thomas Seccombe, and edited by W. M. Rossetti. 
Cr. 8vo. In January. 

King Saul, a Lyrical Tragedy. By E. J. Armstrong. 

Messrs. Lockwood and Co. 


Pm ay (A. C.), Pocket Technical Guide and Measurer. Oblong 
0. 
Bauerman (H.), Treatise on the Metallurgy of Iron. 12mo. 
Heather (J. F.), Practical Plane Geometry. 12mo. 
Hunt (R.), Dictionary of Terms used in Architecture, &c, 12mo. 
Du Breil (M.), The Scientific_and Profitable Culture of Fruit 
Trees. 12mo, 
Lessons from the Bible for the Use of Elementary Schools. 12mo. 
Harris (Sir William Snow), Rudimentary Magnetism. New and 
enlarged edition, Edited by H. M. Noad, Ph.D. 12mo. 
ie Civil Service Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and 
Tes ‘The continuation by W. D. Hamilton, F.S.A. 12mo. 
an Civil Service History. By F. A. White, B.A. Second 
ition, meee, by H. A. Dobson. Feap. 
*he Civil Service Geography. By Spence and Grey. Third 
ion, enlarged. Fecap. “poy a ? 
autain’s Extempore Speaking. New edition. 12mo. 
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The Rose ‘Garden. By the Author of “ Unawares,” &c. Post 8vo. 
Annie. An excellent Person. By E. S. Maine, Author of “ Among 
Strangers.” 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons. 
_The Young Churchman. Designed for all classes of Young 
English-Folk. Monthly. 
Messrs. W. Wells Gardner. 

Little Grig and the Tinker’s Letter. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly 
18mo. r 
Hindrances to the Work of the Church in the World. 12mo. 

Mission Life. Vol. for 1871. 2 Parts. 8vo. 


Messrs. Houlston and Sons. 
The British Controversialist Vol. for 1871. Crown 8vo. Now 


The Illustrated Review. Vol. ii. 4to. Just ready. 
Italy in England. Cultivation of Fruits, &c., under Glass. Sewed. 
Just ready. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other 
communications may be addressed to him at the Illustrated 
Review Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.; and Messrs. 
HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 
Subscription, payable in advance, six months, 4s., one year, 8s., post 
Sree. Single copies, threepence. 

Covers for binding Volume I. of the ILLustRaTED REVIEW 
may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 15. 6d. 

Volume I. may behad, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 
and top, price 7s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vol. I. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 

Vol. II. will be published early in January, price 5s.. 





Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLUs- 
TRATED REVIEW, it is requested that the Publishers may be 
at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49. Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE. — Books intended for review should arrive at the 
Office not later than twelve days previous to publication. In 
the case of Illustrated Works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate with the Publishers of the same respecting 
their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW received by 
Mr. H. BrowngE, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Whole Page . 
Half Page 
Quarter Page . 
Per Column 
Per Half Column 
», Third Column 
,, Line of Words 
Minimum Charge R . ‘ 
Advertisements on Wrapper by Agreement. 
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GLENFIELD S 


TARCH 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY, 


IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, 
THEY WILL SAY, LIKE THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE 


OF EXTRA PROFIT. 





HOULSTON AND SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE : 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


DIAMOND WEDDING: 
A Doric Story ; and other Poems. 
By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND, 
Author of “‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Memorable Women,” ‘‘ Mrs. Blake,” &c. 


Handsomely bound, fcap. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF iB TF E; 
A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. 
; By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
With a Preface by the REV. R. H. BAYNES, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angel 
Coventry. 





Re-issue in § vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 


T HE LADY OF THE MAN OR; 
A Series of 
Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes of Society. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Author of ‘‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,” ‘‘ Little Woodman,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


ENQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING. 


New and revised Edition, 


Being the FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETIETH THOUSAND of this deservedly 
popular book. 


Demy 8vo., sewed, Price One Shilling. 


A DAY WITH LORD LYTTON; 
Being No. 3 of 
“THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.” 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. With a fac-simile page of M.S. of “‘ King Arthur.” 
No. 1.—A DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
No. 2.—-A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


EIGHTEENPENNY GIFT-BOOKS; 


In new style binding. Each 18mo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. 


1.—DISPLAY. A Tale by ns Taylor. 5-—ORPHAN’S INHERITANCE (The). A Tale 
2.—GOOD CHILD’S GIFT BOOK. By Dr. 6.—THE KNEVETS. A Tale by Emily Taylor. 
_ Jabez Burns. 7-—SCRIPTURE PROVERBS FOR THE 
3.—FLORENCE MURRAY. A Tale. YOUNG. By Ingram Cobbin. : 
4-—JULIANA OAKLEY. By Mrs, Sher- 8—PRESENT TO A YOUNG SERVANT. 
wood. : By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS: PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ey 


CHLORALU 
ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS, DISIN. 
FECTANT. 

THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC, 
HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT, 


. ye 2s.; pints, 15. ; 
In large quantities by contract, at greatly reduced prices. 





THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 


1, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET BUILDINGS, 
LO} E.C, 


">, 





Now ready, price rs., 


ST. JAMES'’S MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1872. 


ConTEnNTs. 
| The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author of “The 
| Tenants of Moor Lodge.” 4 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. 
| Dent de Brenliere. A Poem. By W. Emerson. 
Under the Red Cross. No. II. By the Authoresses of 
“ Our Adventures in the War.” 
St. Alban’s Abbey. 
Love in Ruins. A Poem. 
Gustave Doré and his Works. 
| Gems from Classic Mines. No. XI., from Horace, Book L., 





Ode V. d 

A Noble Error. By Edith S. Jay, Author of “Jenny's 
| Three Balls,” &c. Chap. 

The Pioneers of Civilization, ‘Emigration Papers.—No. I, 
| A Legend of St. Cecilia. A Poem. By Julia Goddard. 
Author and Actress ; an Unsymmetrical Novel. Chap. XLI. 

Cissy’s Autobiography continued. Chap. XLII. From 

Cuthbert. 
The Faded Violet. A Poem. y 
Pretenders, Ancient and Modern. No, I.—The Stuart: of 

To-day. 

SAMPSON LOW anp CO., Crown Buildings, 

188, Fleet Street. 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Now ready, price 15., 

HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 
| ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE, illustrated with 28 Ev- 
| gravings by well-known Artists, supplied by all Booksellers 
| in Town and Country ; and also at all Railway Stations. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW & SEARLE, 

Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 
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H°LLoway’s PILLS. ADAPTED 
FOR ALL.—Though English winters are a 
verbially dreary, they might pass by without throwing ¢ 
whole humarz mechanism out of order if the — 
ases and vapours could be strained from the atmosp' “4 
Pris being an impossibility, the best roceeding oy 
them before their presence has much contamina’ lect 
system. Holloway’s Pills, by cleansing the blood, = 
this desirable end with certainty, safety, and —. 
They cannot be equalled for their ready efficiency ¢ 
recting vitiated secretions, regulating a isordered — 
oppressed lungs. When the head is hot, thro bing, oi 
painful, these purifying Pills happily exert a cooling b 
controlling power alike grateful to the patient sai 
to the system. 
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